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The makers of THE BIG 





announce... 


ANOTHER ADVANCED DESIGN SERIES OF MODERN TRACTORS AND TRACTOR UNITS 


NEW Power! NEW Maneuverability! 


The Eimco Corporation, pioneer in MOD- 
ERN Tractor engineering and design, now 
brings you the first modern tractor specific- 
ally engineered to fill your size, power and 
work needs in the medium size tractor field 
.. . the 103 series! 


Eimco 103 — Tractor only 

Eimco 103 — with Dozer attachments 
Eimco 123 — Efficient Front End Loader 
Eimco 133 — Special Steel Mill FEL 
Eimco 143 — Log Loader 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES... 


100 horsepower . . . General Motors or Cummins 
Diesel Engines of latest modern design. 

Quadra-Torque . . . the new modern power team 
with four forward and four reverse gears. Permits 
shifts from any gear, forward or reverse, to any 
other, at any tractor or engine speed withou! 
slowing or stopping the tractor. 

Unidrive and Dual Final Drives . . . Eimco engineered 
and built, with independent track operations for 
smooth, safe spin turns without track-drag. 
Simple, reliable, powerful! 

Up to 33,000 Ibs. drawbar pull . . . with adequate 
traction, through the Quadra-Torque-Unidrive- 
Torque Converter power team! 


Ft may “Seta 


NEW Unitized Construction! 





Unitized “Stress Flow” Construction . . . newest Eimco 
exclusive. Large, strong steel castings are molded 
to shape required, with thickness varied as re- 
quired to withstand maximum stresses. Main 
frame, final drive and center housings one strong 
casting! No bolts or welds. Components readily 
accessible. 

Up-front operator position . . . for maximum control 
and visibility. 

Simple controls . . . with power shifting. No clutch. 
No stalling. Flip of a lever controls speeds, for- 
ward, reverse, insures more work output. 


Just like your modern automobile, the modern Eimco makes operations easier, faster and more economical 


. automatically. 


Truestiqate the mony exeluae 


advantages of the New Eimes 1O3 


Cme of Modern Tractors 


Write for specifications on any of the units in this new, 
modern series of tractors. Address Dept. AN-1 — The Eimco 
Corporation, P. O. Box 300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. We'll 
be glad to demonstrate the unit that bést fits your needs right 
on your own job, upon receipt of a request on your letterhead. 


No other machine can surpass Eimco’s rugged custom-built construction. Let us demonstrate the modern 
Eimco 103 and the famous “Big E”, the Eimco 105 Series, to you and your men. You'll agree that here are ma- 
chines built for the job . . . tailor-made to fill your requirements with rugged long-life quality in every com- 


ponent. 


Want all the facts? For comparative fact sheet, listing the vital statistics of all lead- 
ing makes of tractors and front end loaders, write on your letterhead to Dept. AN - 2, 


P. O. Box 300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


“Advanced Engineering and Quality Craftsmanship Since 1884” 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION ° SALTLAKE CITY, UTAH 
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A highlight of the Sixth Watershed Congress was a huge map showing 
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economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 
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Bias Charged 
EpIror: 

The article by Daniel A. Poole in the 
May issue of AMERICAN Forests is a thor- 


oughly biased job. The fight over the park 
versus comprehensive development is large- 
ly nonsense, fed by the fretful fury of those 
who think that the only use for the Po- 
tomac should be as a park in the narrow 
sense, and that all who urge a broader look 
at the matter are in malicious error. 

Note, for instance, that Mr, Poole refers 
to the great “fresh water” reservoir below 
the District of Columbia. He states that it 
might take a little cleaning up before he 
would put it into the drinking fountains 
of the people of the District, but he omits 
the frequently stressed fact: That this res- 
ervoir is filling up with silt from the Poto- 
mac above Washington at the rate of 60 
million cubic feet of silt a year. Mr. Wol- 
man estimates that without up-stream con- 
trols it will be a delta in 50 years—and 
hardly a source of water for domestic use 
between now and then. Such facts cannot 
be “emoted” away. 

Note also that Mr. Poole makes no refer- 
ence to the position of organized labor in 
the District of Columbia, because he and 
too many of the other park supporters pre- 
fer to fix the issue as a cO-op-private power 
fight. 

A year ago I asked the Washington Post, 
which has been as one-sided on this issue 
as Mr. Poole is, to have some competent 
person on or off the staff make a study 
and write a comprehensive article on the 
pros and cons of the Potomac-park strug- 
gle. Nothing has been done. 

Perhaps you would be interested in hav- 
ing this done, in the interest of objectivity 
and proper development and control of the 
Potomac. The least you could do would 
be to publish the other side of the argu- 
ment, or, the other sides. The use of the 
Potomac for the good of man is not so 
simple a problem as the park enthusiasts 
believe. We need less finger-pointing and 
emotional breast-beating about this or that 
narrow concept of development to the ex- 
clusion of all contradictory facts, and a 
good, cool look at the whole problem. 

Clay L. Cochran 

Legislative Consultant 
Industrial Union Department 
AFL-CIO 

Washington, D. C. 


Determined Rider 
EDITOR: 

Thoroughly enjoyed your interview with 
Harlean James in the April issue of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS. 

I was one of the ranger-packers on her 
“pack train trip over the John Muir Trail 
from Yosemite to Sequoia” with Dr. Har- 
old Bryant in the summer of 1937. What 
Harlean didn’t say was that an earlier trip 
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into the Kings River country when her 
riding horse fell, breaking Miss James’ pel- 
vis, did not deter her acceptance of Harold 
Bryant’s invitation for the arduous 1937 
crap. Bernarr Bates 

California Redwood Association 
576 Sacramento Street 

San Francisco 11, California 


“Amen” Corner 
EDITOR: 

I was much interested in the article in the 
May issue of AMERICAN Forests entitled “A 
Westerner Looks at Wilderness.” 

I would like to say “Amen” to the com- 
ments made by Bill Hagenstein in this arti- 
cle. Our state agency is strongly opposed to 
the pending legislation and has testified be- 
fore the same committees in this opposition. 
Wyoming now has 1,429,600 acres of wilder- 
ness area. This is 1%4 of the wilderness 
area presently constituted in the United 
States. In addition, we have 871,000 acres 
of primitive land, and 183,520 acres called 
Indian wilderness. The National Park Sys- 
tem in Wyoming consists of 2,349,609 acres, 
of which only about 5 per cent has been de- 
veloped and the remainder is classified as 
wilderness. This area constitutes 8 per cent 
of the state of Wyoming. We are not op- 
posed to existing wilderness areas, but do 
not believe in expansion of any further 
restrictions on the use of Wyoming land for 
other than multiple use purposes. 

With the present rate of population 
growth and the increased use of all of 
Wyoming’s and the nation’s resources, it 





Committee on Elections 


President Don P. Johnston, of 
AFA, has announced that Harold 
B. Shepard, 470 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., has been named 
chairman of the Committee on 
Elections. Other members are 
Paul M. Dunn, St. Regis Paper 
Company, 150 East 42nd St., New 
York City, and Arthur W. Greeley, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington 
25, D. C. Suggestions for nomi- 
nations for directors of the as- 
sociation to be elected by the 
membership may be submitted to 
the Committee on Elections by 
any member of the association. 
Nominations for directors may be 
made by not less than 50 mem- 
bers of the association in good 
standing, signed by the members 
submitting them. All suggestions 
and nominations should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee on 
Elections, at 919 Seventeenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
and must be received by the Com- 
mittee on or before September 1. 











would seem an_ ill-advised time to change 
from the fullest multiple use management, 
which would not be proper conservation. 
May I congratulate you on your article. 
Bob Steiling 
Board Secretary 
Wyoming Natural Resource Board 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


EpiTor: 


Your timely editorial in the May issue of 
AMERICAN Forests deserves hearty applause, 
By bringing the concept of multiple use of 
our only renewable natural resource into 
focus with the Wilderness Bill’s proposal 
of a static single use, I believe it helps the 
American public to make intelligent de- 
cisions on this vital issue; decisions based 
on reality after considering all sides of this 
question. More forestry organizations and 
individual foresters could, by interested 
effort, help guide this national policy mat- 
ter. I would be very interested to hear the 
U. S. Forest Service’s viewpoints on. this 
timely subject. 

In considering your statement, “Sustained 
yield, being a comparatively new develop- 
ment in forestry .. .” I'd like to point out 
that foresters have been growing continu- 
ous timber crops in Europe for centuries 
and basically, sustained yield is the main 
reason for forestry being practiced. How- 
ever, the problem in this country has defi- 
nitely been one of demonstrating the eco- 
nomic necessity of forestry (and sustained 
yield) due, of course, to our original vast 
stands of virgin timber. As you probably 
know, industrial forestry has been prac- 
ticed on a large scale in the Pacific North- 
west for only about 15 years. . . . Realization 
of the dollars and cents value of forestry (a 
sustained timber crop yield) has highly 
energized the industry’s forestry programs. 


Bruce A. Shaner 

Industrial Forester 

4155 Center Street 

Salem, Oregon 
Epiror: 

I read “A Westerner Looks at Wilder- 
ness’with interest, but noted a_ weakness 
in the argument advanced by Mr. Hagen- 
stein. If the area figures quoted by wilder- 
ness advocates don’t tell the whole story, 
neither do his, 

It’s not by accident that these western 
areas have been left relatively untouched 
and thus fit for possible retention in a wil- 
derness condition. Timbermen and other 
resource users have scorned many of them 
as marginal or submarginal. A meaning: 
ful measure of the amount of resource 
being advocated for wilderness recreation 
would be the percentage of each state's 
total productive capacity that enthusiasts 
suggest be reserved as wilderness. 

J. A. Wag 
School of ——_ Resources 
University of Michigan 
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We Thought So Too 


Eprror: 


In my opinion, Dr. J. Alfred Hall’s 
searching essay on “Resource Management: 
\ Base for Freedom” in the April issue was 
one of the best articles | have ever seen in 
AMERICAN Forests. I was impressed both 
by his philosophical viewpoint and by his 
mastery of literary style. 


Elmer W. Shaw 

Editor 

Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station 
Forest Service 


EDITOR: 


This is a little late in the saying, for one 
does not usually think of a forestry maga- 
zine as a source of inspiration. But the story 
by Jean Giono, “The Man Who Planted 
Hope and Grew Happiness,” certainly was, 
especially in an age when a good many 
people are interested in what they can get 
yather than in what they can give. If the 
cost were within reason, it seems that re- 
prints of that story would make very ap- 
propriate Christmas cards for anyone in- 
terested in forestry or conservation. 


Jessie L. Soars 
Geisinger Memorial Hospital 
Danville, Penna. 


EDITOR: 

The piece about the new maple blight 
interested me very much. ‘This seems to be 
one way to avoid time-wasting laboratory 
procedures: cut the lumber, distribute it 
widely, and if the disease appears in any 
significant number of places where the lum- 
ber has gone, then we really have a nice, 
new blight. I suppose they are keeping some 
record of the destinations of possibly-dis- 
eased timber? 

Otherwise, I liked the article about the 
proposed Cape Cod Park, and _ loved 
“Howdy” at first sight. 


Annie M. Murphy 
20 School St., 
Lynn, Mass. 


Incorrect Impression? 
Epitor: 


An incorrect impression of the. Natural 
Resources Council of America is given in 
the “Washington Lookout” of the Febru- 
ary AMERICAN Forests. The paragraph re- 
porting NRC co-operation with the pro- 
posed western hemispheric conference be- 
gins: 

“The Natural Resources Council, which 
passes no resolutions, adopted a resolution 
at Tucson, Arizona endorsing the proposed 
conference. . . .” 


The implication is thus given that NRC 
had Over-stepped its role as a “service” and 
hot an “action” organization. 

NRG, just as any organization, must have 
an orderly, democratic procedure for trans 
acting its own internal business. This is 
accomplished, via Roberts Rules of Order, 
»Y motions, seconds, discussion and vote 
by the membership. The action taken was 
M no way a “resolution” in the sense that 
the article suggests. 

The article does make this clear later, 
although the casual reader might miss it. 
lhe difference of opinions reported did not 


(Turn to page 70) 








CALIFORNIA LANDS 


BY 


SAMUEL TRASK DANA & MYRON KRUEGER 


California Lands is the final report of The American Forestry 
Association’s California Landownership Study. It deals with the 
State’s land ownership problem and its influence on land man- 
agement. This book can well serve as a working model for other 


states and should be read by everyone concerned with land owner- 


ship patterns. It is beautifully bound with colorful dust jacket. 


308 Pages PRICE $4.50 Postpaid 


10% DISCOUNT TO AFA MEMBERS 
ORDER FROM 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











Senator George D. 
Aiken of Vermont 


Aiken Takes Issue with President’s Pollution Stand 


N an address before the Connecti- 

cut River Watershed Council, 
Senator Aiken, of Vermont, said he 
was “disturbed” by the report that 
the President ‘‘feels that the $50 mil- 
lion program of the federal govern- 
ment tor stream pollution abatement 
should be abandoned and the cost of 
the work thrown back on the states 
and communities.” 

The Senator said, “I disagree with 
the President on this and agree with 
Governor Rockefeller of New York 
that what is now a $50 million fed- 
eral program should be doubled 
rather than eliminated. An invest- 
ment in clean water supplies is one 
of the most profitable investments 
we can make. 

“The pollution problem is not one 
for purely local or even statewide in- 
terest, it is one of regional and na- 
tional concern,” Senator Aiken as- 
serted. 

Even as the Senator spoke, Con- 
gress was witnessing a tug of war on 
the issue, with conservationists right 
in the middle of it. While the Ad- 
ministration is against pollution as 
strongly as anyone else, the President 
has been conducting a one-man cam- 
paign to cut government costs and 
balance the budget. In this effort, 
he is receiving growing public sup- 
port, with his —— popularity at 
an all-time high. ; 

Conservationists who have been 
fighting to save the $50 million pol- 
lution program say they fully sym- 
pathize with the President’s over-all 
aims and objectives. They also blunt- 
ly say that if Congress throws the 
whole pollution program back in the 
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laps of the states, “The job just 
won't get done, and everyone knows 
it.” 

In his Connecticut address, Sena- 
tor Aiken said that pollution is a 
matter of extreme importance to 
New Englanders. “It is not only es- 
sential that we conserve water and 
make the best possible use of it,’”’ the 
Senator said. “It is equally important 
that the water be clean. Here again, 
we find the necessity for local, state, 
and federal co-operation. . . We have 
a federal program for the elimina- 
tion of stream pollution. It has been 
a popular program. It is fast becom- 
ing an effective program.” 

The changing land use patterns of 
New England “‘will necessitate more 
attention being paid to the conserva- 
tion and use of the available water 
supply, the purification of existing 
supplies, and more intensive and 
better-planned use of the remaining 
agricultural land,” Senator Aiken 
told the council. 

The primary factors responsible 
for this change were described by the 
Senator as the rapidly expanding 
urban population which is steadily 
overrunning farm lands, thereby re- 
quiring more highly intensified agri- 
culture on the remaining farm 
acreage; and the pressure on the 
land, as the interstate highway works 
north, for industrial and residential 
development. 

“The problem of water pollution 
has increased with the influx of new 
residents and new industries into the 
growing towns along the Connecti- 
cut,” Senator Aiken said. “Along 
with this urbanization of the valley 


has come the vaulting demand for 
ever-increasing amounts of electric 
power and water for irrigation, rec- 
reation, and domestic and industrial 
uses. A more recent use for our water 
supply has come with the develop- 
ment of electric energy from atomic 
reactors,” he added. 

The Senator then discussed the 
changing pattern of farm ownership. 
“There has been a_ tendency to 
merge the acreage of several small 
farms in order to establish one which 
is economically profitable . We 
are infinitely better farmers than we 
used to be, in spite of the increased 
cost of nearly everything. One rea- 
son is that we have learned to make 
better use of soil and water re- 
sources . How we use these re- 
sources will determine how we are 
going to live in the future.” 

“Conservation of soil and water 
resources,” Senator Aiken declared, 
“is a matter of national importance. 
It is a matter of prime concern to 
urban as well as rural people. Fed- 
eral as well as state and local co-op- 
eration is essential to the successful 
operation of such programs. Like 
many other operations involving 
participation at the various levels ol 
government, it will be found that 
the nearer home the control of such 
programs can be kept, the more suc 
cessful they are likely to be.” 

Citing New England’s enviable 
record in the field of state co-opera- 
tion, he recalled that the Forest Fire 
Control Compact was the first re 
gional program of its kind, and that 
the Connecticut River Flood Control 

(Turn to page 55) 
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a Valuable new 


CONSERVATION TOOL 
from 


Taylor Machine Works ,, 
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This tool is designed to fill an important need 
in forest management. It has three main pur- 
poses: (1) to plow a fire lane for fire-fighting 
work; (2) to provide a tool for planting seed 
in hardwood underbrush or other inaccessible 
areas; and (3) to build access roads for use by 
Jeeps and other equipment. It is designed to 
be mounted onto almost any conventional 
crawler-type tractor which is equipped with 
a “C” frame. The unique front-mounted plow 
enables the operator to see the plow and his 
line of travel at the same time. The sooner 
cot : you put this new labor-saving tool to work in 
7 Je an ie A your woods, the better! 





Taylor puts the plow where it ought to be... 
- And leaves the tail free to plant a tree 
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Woodland Tree Planter Tell me more about your new and 


The Taylor Woodland Tree 
Planter is a ruggedly-built 
tree planter especially de- 
signed to be used with the 
Timber Growers Dream. 
This proven unit brings to | am interested in knowing more about your 
your forest farming oper- 


ation many money-saving | new forest management tools. 


revolutionary TIMBER GROWERS DREAM 





TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
Louisville, Mississippi 







and labor-saving advan- 
tages. Name etoekieead 








Address_ 
City 








LOUISVILLE 
MISSISSIPPI 

















































































































































































Earl W. Loveridge 

























































































By C. M. GRANGER 



















































EARL W. LOVERIDGE— 


ey * _Apprecia fion 





O one excelled Earl Loveridge 
in his devotion to his chosen 
purpose in life. Next to his family, 
his whole life centered on the Forest 
Service, particularly the nation- 
al forests, with a collateral inter- 
est in natural resource conservation 
in general. He was endowed with 
abounding energy, physical and in- 
tellectual, of which he gave unstint- 
ingly to forestry. 

One pictures Loveridge as peren- 
nially youthful in his vigor, his en- 
thusiasms, and his drives for efficien- 
cy and performance. Until almost 
the very last, he was characterized as 
a man of action. It took a mighty 
good man to keep up with him in 
the woods or in the production and 
appraisal of ideas. 

Earl never took 
granted. His was a_ challenging 
mind. Not infrequently in stafl 
meetings a decision would almost be 
reached when Loveridge would chal- 
lenge it, present a different view- 
point or proposal, and persuade his 
colleagues to adopt another solu- 
tion. 

One notable example is the fire 
control policy of the Forest Service. 
Experience throughout the years 
had led a goodly number of men to 
propose that a forest fire which was 
heading into low-value country be 
“herded” until it died a natural 
death instead of spending large sums 
to get fire fighters and equipment 
into territory of difficult and costly 
access in order to extinguish the fire 
promptly. Loveridge challenged this. 
He led the campaign to combat this 
idea, feeling that it would introduce 
confusion into the fire control poli- 
cy and result in indefensible losses 
and criticism. These views pre- 
vailed, and Loveridge can be credit- 
ed with a large share of responsibili- 
ty for the long-standing policy and 
objective of getting every fire unde 
control by ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the day following the fire’s 
inception. 


anything for 





Earl was a searching inspector, It 
was said of a famous lover that when 
he kissed a girl she stayed kissed. 
When Loveridge inspected an outfit 
it stayed inspected. But the inspec 
tion was never ruthless. Always Ear! 
took account of human fallibility, 
balanced the credits against the de 
merits and, above all, strove to point 
out constructively how to remedy 
shortcomings. It was not uncom. 
mon to find in his report some such 
statement as “Ranger Blank has 
made a valiant effort, bless his heart, 
to get on top of the overgrazing situ: 
ation on his district.” 

Personnel management was one ot 
Loveridge’s important responsibil. 
ties as an assistant chief of the Forest 
Service. To him this was not just a 
matter of ratings. Rather, he thought 
of it as recognizing the talents and 
potentialities of each individual, 
planning a course of training for 
him, and advancing him as fast as 
warranted, so that each one could 
contribute as fully as possible both 
to the Forest Service and to the per- 
son’s own welfare and ambitions. 

Probably the best-known and most 
notable of Loveridge’s accomplish- 
ments was the development of a 
method of measuring administrative 
work loads. He led in the adoption 
of standards of performance, the 
means to determine the time re 
quired to do each of the multitudi- 
nous jobs on the national forests, 
and ways to accomplish the com- 
bined load in the minimum of time 
by such devices as work plans, job 
schedules, and progressive travel. 
This was of incalculable value i 
determining the number and kinds 
of personnel needed on each unit. 
It made possible the reorganization 
of national forest and ranger district 
units, an efficiency and economy 
measure which made _ the _ best 
use of available personnel. It made 
possible greatly improved and more 
useful plans of work and _ travel 
(Turn to page 70) 
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By MONROE BUSH 


RAPPORT WITH NATURE: TWO VIEWS 


HE rich green fields of Devon 

are a good many crow-miles 
from Mt. Rainier, and an English- 
man-naturalist has a decidedly dif- 
ferent cut from a Midwest-born for- 
ester. Yet the oneness of nature that 
lies hidden beneath its diversity was 
never so apparent, nor the similari- 
ties of human response so obvious, 
as in two fine new books: A Clear 
Water Stream by Henry Williamson 
(Ives Washburn, Inc., New York, 
1959. $3.50) and A Year in Paradise 
by Floyd Schmoe (Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1959. $4.50). 

Williamson has a cultivated Eng- 
lishman’s command of language, and 
the story of his family’s idyllic life 
in their cottage beside a trout river 
reveals again and again the delicate, 
sensitive rapport which some Eng- 
lishmen so easily, and perhaps inevi- 
tably, establish with their immedi- 
ate, close-by world. 

Schmoe is distinctly American. He 
reacts with vigorous directness, and 
his language, for all its vitality, is 
by no means as subtle or imagina- 
tive as the Englishman's. 

Yet in each case you have the lit- 
erate record of a man’s immersion 
in the free, uninhibited natural 
world about him. The Englishman 
is more the poet. The American is 
more the reporter. Yet both men 
are participants, rather than mere 
observers, and both books are 
superb. 

Schmoe’s account of his first climb 
through the blustering winter snows 
of Mt. Rainier to Paradise Inn, his 
petite bride struggling on snow- 
shoes at his side, and of the ensuing 
months the couple spent as care 
takers in this snowbound lodge, is a 
fresh, heart-warming story. Schmoe’s 
endless observations of the natural 
world of this frozen wilderness are 
among the best of their kind. His 
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brief description of a shrew, for in- 
stance, is unforgettable. This is a 
very human, and for that reason a 
very revealing, book that catches the 
mystery and the power of its mag- 
nificent setting. Being as much 
about people as about a place, it 
portrays the place better than il 
there were no people in the story. 
Schmoe and his lovely bride are 
there on the spot, measuring Mt. 
Rainier by their human dimensions, 
and the result is something to read! 

Equally distinguished is A Clear 
Water Stream. Williamson’s careful 
perceptions are classic. Listen to 
this: “Looking at my river, I saw 
that, all the time, it was gnawing 
away, not only its bed, but its bank. 
Its current was pouring, pressing, 
scooping, using its gravel to abrade 
the valley bottom all day and all 
night. It was never still, never con- 
sistent in its pressures and shiftings. 
Its restlessness came from the shapes 
of its bed, from the differing way- 
wardness of currents moving at ev- 
ery level. It was like a society made 
up of innumerable diversities of hu- 
man beings at different levels, and 
therefore, perspectives. The river 
was always changing, ever striving 
to move objects resisting its flow. 
And every rise and fall of the water 
levels gave it new angles of attack 
upon the solids of the land. 
Water, like man, cannot be frus- 
trated, by the nature of its energy; 
and like any human society, a river 
bed is always breaking down and re- 
making itself, and coming as it were 
to realize that the more its course 
changes, the more it discovers the 
past. River history is always repeat- 
ing itself.” 

Here, then, are two books that 
can be wholeheartedly recommend- 
ed for summer reading. Neither is 
a substitute for the other. Together 


they are rich fare, literate, sincere, 
and memorable. 


NEW AND TO NOTE 


“The foremost newspaperman in 
conservation,” or “the foremost con- 
servationist in newspaper work’’— 
take your pick. Both statements have 
been used to describe R. G. Lynch 
of the Milwaukee Journal. His col- 
umns have reached far beyond the 
Midwest, and series such as “Ditches, 
Dust and Ducks” have been nation- 
ally effective. A less-publicized series 
carried only by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on Alaska is regarded by some 
as the best first-hand report on the 
new state to date. 

But never did this able and very 
practical idealist score as high as in 
Our Growing Water Problems (Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, 1959), as 
vivid and persuasive a document as 
was ever put together on the subject 
of water usage and management in 
the United States. 

This is neither a technical nor an 
exhaustive treatment of its tremen- 
dously complex subject—there are 
enough and to spare of these al- 
ready. Instead, it is a hard-hitting, 
compact summary of the most sig- 
nificant facts—not all the facts by 
any means, but many of the most 
vital—for the citizen-at-large: the in- 
formed, responsible citizen, that is. 

Lynch has read all those heavy, 
professional volumes on water that 
are as formidable as Hoover Dam. 
He has kept abreast of the stories 
that are breaking almost daily in 
the country’s newspapers. He has 
known and talked with many of the 
men whose interests are most in- 
volved in the patterns of water 
usage. And the distilled result of 
this indefatigable learning is con- 
densed into the book’s brief sixty 

(Turn to page 60) 



















































































































































































































































Willard Gibbs Van Name 


HE 
LUVED 
TREES 


By KATE SWIFT 


HERE was a time when it seemed 

that only one man in the entire 
United States was fighting for the 
permanent preservation of a certain 
stand of sugar pine on the lower 
western slope of the Sierras, some 40 
miles south of Lake Tahoe. Willard 
Gibbs Van Name, who died on April 
25, 1959, one week after his eighty- 
seventh birthday, spearheaded the 
drive that led eventually to the in- 
clusion of that stand, probably the 
finest of its kind anywhere, in Cali- 
fornia’s Calaveras Big Trees State 
Park. 

Dr. Van Name first saw the giant 
sugar pines that cover the slopes east 
of Beaver Creek when he rode on 
horseback through the area in 1941. 
A veteran, by that time, in the work 
of the Save-The-Redwoods League, 
he was attracted to this remote re- 
gion by the South Calaveras Sequoia 
Grove, which was then in private 
hands. —The movement among con- 
servationists to preserve these se- 
quoias permanently was slowly gath- 
ering momentum, and while there 
were yet many obstacles to be over- 
come, it was understood by all con 
cerned that the Big Trees must, and 
would, be saved. 

But little attention had been given 
the sugar pines. In fact, they had ap- 
parently never been described in 
print. After his visit, Van Name 
wrote, “I was astonished to find that 
such trees still existed ... I had ex- 
pected to find some fine trees, but 
when I found myself scarcely pausing 
to look at a sugar pine less than six 
or eight feet in diameter, I knew that 
here was indeed a unique forest.” 

During the next few years, Van 
Name waged virtually a one-man 
campaign to have the pines included 
in the preservation program for the 
South Calaveras Sequoia Grove. But 
neither the California State Park 
Commission nor the Save-The-Red- 
woods League was willing to jeopar- 
dize the program’s chances for success 
by extending it to embrace the pines. 

Van Name took his case for the 
pines to the public in magazine arti- 
cles. and letters to newspapers. He 
bombarded officials in California, 
and later in Washington, with 
letters, telegrams, and phone calls. 
More than any other single factor, 





it was his dogged persistence that 
was responsible in the end for the 
addition of the Beaver Creek sugar 
pines to the South Calaveras Grove 
land package that was acquired by 
California in 1953. 

This 12-year-long campaign was 
typical of Van Name’s undeviating 
devotion to the primeval forests of 
North America. As early as 1924 he 
was writing pamphlets, published at 
his own expense, aimed at arousing 
public opposition to specific lumber- 
ing activities in the national parks. 
His efforts and activities were in- 
volved in the creation of Kings Can- 
yon and Olympic National Parks, 
and in the addition of valuable 
forest areas to Yosemite and Sequoia 
National Parks. 

At one time or another he was 
associated with nearly every major 
conservation organization in the 
United Siates, and, although his in- 
come was moderate, he contributed 
generous amounts of money to their 
work. But he was not by nature an 
organization man. His unwillingness 
to compromise, exemplified by his 
stand on the South Calaveras Grove 
issue, frequently brought him into 
conflict with the leaders of these 
groups. To those who agreed with 
him in principle, his views on partic- 
ular issues often seemed extreme, and 
his forthright expression of them in 
public print tended to set him apart 
as a lone combatant. 

A constant critic of the U. S. For- 
est Service’s selection of land for the 
preservation of sample forests, he 
once claimed in a letter to Science 
magazine that all such lands “had 
first to pass a searching test for abso- 
lute commercial worthlessness.”” On 
the other hand, he often showed an 
objectivity toward lumber interests 
that is not common among cham- 
pions of primeval forest preservation. 
After one long, and eventually suc- 
cessful, campaign to save an out 
standing redwood grove, he wrote to 
a friend, “I feel that we should not 
forget the heavy losses that the own- 
ers of the timber have suffered; losses 
which were in large part unavoid- 
able, yet which might have been 
somewhat Icss had they not been 
public-spirited enough to desire the 
preservation of the tract and to be 

(Turn to page 71) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE POVERTY STRICKEN Bureau of Land Management in Alaska last month was fighting forty 
fires in the McGrath-Ruby Fairbanks corridor with the possibility that forty 
more were raging undetected under the smoke pall. At the same time sleepless, 
nearly-exhausted men were fighting another 5,000-acre conflagration gutting the 
Kenai Peninsula far to the South, under conditions said to be the worst since 
1947. Severe lightning storms started the fires moving eastward through central 
Alaska. Conditions are as bad today if not worse than in 1957 when five million 
Alaskan acres were blackened For the men on the fire line, their plight has an 
ironic twist when weighed against the penny-pinching attitude of the Bureau of 
the Budget. In an ill-advised effort to save money by withdrawing funds for 
protection of federal lands, the Budget Bureau reduced fire appropriations for 
fire suppression and construction of smoke jumper facilities by $500,000. 

The wisdom of this deletion can be evaluated by the fact that more than one 
million dollars of the Emergency Fire Fund has been expended for fire control 
in Alaska so far this year. And this is just the beginning! 








RECOGNIZING THE IMPOSSIBILITY of forcing enactment of the Wilderness Bill (S. 1123), 
the bill's supporters in mid-June began searching for means of securing some 
measure of recognition from the current Congress. As a result, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson advised the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
on June 19 that the department would recommend enactment of the bill if: 1) all 
provisions with respect to establishment of a Wilderness Preservation Council 
are deleted, and 2) provision is made that primitive areas now temporarily 
reserved would remain in wilderness only if the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines them to be predominantly of wilderness value. Secretary of Interior Seaton 
also advised the committee that the Department of the Interior would recommend 
Congressional action if Congress would provide that-"termination of federal 
trusteeship over a tribe or tribes of Indians shall remove from the wilderness 
System any included tribal lands so affected." The Senate Committee could re- 
port out a revised bill on short notice. It is unlikely that the House will 
take any action during this session. One major question still disturbs multiple 
use conservationists, AFA reports. Why create a "System" at all, they ask? 
Why not a simple proposal to recognize wilderness preservation as a desirable 
policy of the government of the United States? 
ON JUNE 23, 1959, SENATOR MURRAY introduced S. 2240 for himself and 21 other senators. 
This bill would authorize appropriation of $720 million during the next 12 years 
for construction of 90,000 miles of forest roads and trails. An additional 
investment of $564 million would be secured by reducing national forest timber 
valuations to permit timber purchasers to build needed roads. This bill is 
Similar to S. 1136 of the 85th Congress which was endorsed by AFA. Its purpose 
is to implement Secretary Benson's Program for the National Forests. 


INCREASE IN FORESTRY APPROPRIATIONS WAS URGED by the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
its consideration of funds for the U.S. Forest Service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960. Committee members felt that the recently announced long- 
range and short-range programs for national forest development should be imple- 
mented as quickly as possible. Funds for the programs were not requested in the 
1960 budget, which had been released prior to the presentation of the program to 
Congress. Estimates are that an additional $41 million would be needed if the 
development plan were to get off to a good start in the next fiscal year. The 








(Turn to next page) 





WASHINGTON LOOKOUT — (Continued) 





Senate committee urged the Secretary of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget 
to request supplemental funds, over and above the present budgeted amounts, and 
indicated that if the request were not forthcoming from the Administration, the 
committee itself would consider providing adequate funds to implement the pro- 
gram. The House Committee on Appropriations, however, did not concur with the 
Senate views. House members stated that the new program should first be re- 
viewed by the legislative committees of the Congress and such additional appro- 
priations should be made upon the recommendations of the appropriate committees, 
Hearings have been held by the forestry subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. It is likely that some phases of the new program will be imple- 
mented in fiscal year 1960 through supplemental appropriations. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORESTRY ACTIVITIES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 have been approved by both 





the Senate and House. Senate action increased some of the forestry funds over 
those voted by the House. Conference action in most instances split the differ- 
ences or held the Senate figures. For the Bureau of Land Management, the meas- 
ure provides $24,627,000 for management of lands and resources, and $200,000 for 
construction of timber access roads on other than revested Oregon and California 
railroad grant lands. For the roads on 0 & C lands, an appropriation of 25 per 
cent of receipts from sales was authorized. This amount will be contributed by 
the 0 & C counties from their portion of total receipts, and will be around $5 
million. For national forest management and protection $77,815,000 was appro- 


priated. The budget request of $14,026,400 for Forest Service research activitie 


was allowed. Funds for state and private forestry co-operation were increased to 
$12,327,000, thus providing for initiation of a co-operative forest management 
program in the state of New Mexico. For roads and trails on national forests, 
$26 million is provided, $2 million above the budget request. (Tabulation of 
the budget requests and appropriations for forestry items will appear in the 
August AMERICAN FORESTS. ) 


A NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW has been announced by Secretary of Agri- 





SUPPORT 


culture Benson. Starting July 1, field task forces will begin on-the-ground 
Studies of the recreational potential of the national forests. The resultant 
inventory will be used to guide Forest Service recreational programs, and will 
be made available to the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, 
established by Congress last year. Basic units for the study will be the ranger 
districts, covering 181 million acres of national forest land. The inven- 

tory will consider all kinds of outdoor recreation — camping, picnicking, fish- 
ing and hunting, mountain climbing, boating and swimming, skiing, hiking, horse- 
back riding, and wilderness and wild area usage. Field work is expected to be 
completed late in 1960, and the final report will be issued in the spring of 
1961. In making the announcement, Secretary Benson pointed out that the use of 
national forests for recreational purposes has jumped from about 4 million 
visits in 1924 to 68.5 million in 1958. The 1958 figure is 12 per cent higher 
than that for 1957. 


FOR THE WILDERNESS PRESERVATION BILL was expressed last month by Mrs. Eleanor 





Roosevelt in her syndicated column. The former First Lady said, in part, "We 
are reaching the point in our country where we have to think seriously about the 
preservation of natural resources. If we do not preserve our forests, we will 
lose our water. We must all be familiar with what has happened in countries 
like China in the Far East and Iran and other countries in the Near East, where 
the hills are completely denuded of trees and topsoil is washed away so that the 
land below has become desert and the mountains are stark rocks.... This bill 
would provide for what is most important in the education of our people. It 
would give them a voice in saying what should be done with our wilderness areas." 
In the Senate, it appears that some action may be taken on a wilderness preser- 
vation system bill. Following hearings, it is understood that still another re- 
vision is in the mill — a revision that will include minor changes to make it 
more acceptable. Best guess is that a committee revision will constitute the new 
bill. Passage of a wilderness bill is only a remote possibility, however. It 
is believed that final action for or against the proposal will await the re- 
port of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. A delay until 

the commission's report is available does not appear to prejudice the wilder- 
ness situation, since no major additions or reductions affecting wilderness 
areas are contemplated for the near future. 
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VWMoitiu = A Message from AFA‘’s President 


By the end of World War II, the approaching end of 
the country’s virgin timber, coupled with increasing de- 
mands for forest products, created an impetus for 
stepped-up forestry programs. Taking cognizance of this 
situation, The American Forestry Association made a 
nationwide survey of forests and forestry. This was fol- 
lowed by a conference of forestry leaders at Higgins 
Lake, Michigan, where a tentative Program for Ameri- 
can Forestry was drafted. This draft was further refined 
on the anvil of public opinion at the Third Forest Con- 
gress, called by AFA in 1946, after which it was adopted 
by the association. 

In 1950, an AFA Progress of Forestry report by Ovid 
Butler showed that the program laid down in 1946 was 
not being implemented as rapidly or as effectively as 
had been hoped. A change of federal administration in 
1953 made that year a propitious time to take another 
look at forestry progress. Accordingly, the association 
followed the same Higgins Lake route once again, and 
a Fourth Forest Congress was held in the fall of 1953. 
The following year saw adoption by the association ot 
a second Program for Forestry which, in most respects, 
paralleled the first, and is perhaps an indication that it 
may be somewhat easier to set up solid goals than to 
achieve them. 

History has a way of repeating itself, and once again, 
in 1959, AFA hears the question being raised, “Are we 
making progress fast enough?”—a question due in no 
small measure to the challenge laid down by the Timber 
Resource Review of the U. S. Forest Service. The con- 
sensus is that we are not, although some are much more 
complacent about the present rate of progress than 
others. 

In view of the question being raised, AMERICAN For. 
Ests, for the benefit of new members and to refresh the 
memories of old friends, is republishing the complete 
program for forestry adopted in 1954. (See page 17.) 
Coupled with the program are expressions of opinion 
on the present rate of progress from representative for- 
estry leaders, beginning on page 26. 

Opinions differ on the rate of progress, but a number 
of people have singled out the Southern Forest Fire 
Prevention Conference and amendment of the mining 
laws as applied to public lands for special commenda- 
tion. I do not propose to go into all the pros and cons 
of our program here, but personally, I am tremendously 
cheered 1} by growing indications that the forestry com- 
plex is working in concert as it seldom has before; and 
2) by the increased emphasis all branches of forestry 
place on sound multiple use programs. These are no- 
table gains, in my opinion, and I like to think AFA 
had a hand in helping to achieve those desirable con- 
ditions, 

Personally, I prefer to break our program down into 
three chief categories of effort. These are: 1) public 
forests; 2) industrial forests; and 3) woodlots, by which 
I mean some 300 million acres of woodland owned by 
farmers and other small owners. 

The federal, state, county, and community forests (130 
million acres) long ago recognized the principle of inter- 
relation in the management of forests, soil, water, wild- 
life, and outdoor recreation. All have made gains, but 
all too often these efforts have been hampered by insuf- 
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ficient funds for the construction of access roads and 
other physical improvements. Consequently public pro- 
grams, in too many cases, have been forced to mark 
time. Even so, some states have made good gains, and 
there are now encouraging signs on the national forests 
for reasonably prompt improvement on schedule. I take 
my hat off to Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Peterson 
for yeoman service in spearheading this latter effort. 

By the employment of more and more foresters, the 
construction of needed facilities, and the recognition of 
the principles of multiple use, the industrial forests (62 
million acres), or at least a large percentage of them, 
have shown marked advancement since World War II. 
I like to think that AFA has been a helpful influence 
in this development too, and I sincerely believe the pub- 
lic, all too often, has failed to give industrial forestry 
full marks for a commendable effort, particularly in the 
South and Northwest. While much remains to be done, 
believe me, this is no window-dressing effort. Industry 
is in multiple-use forestry to stay. 

In reference to the third category—the so-called small 
woodlot—I sometimes wonder if we haven’t taken the 
easy course of applauding even the limited successes of 
the first and second groups, while ignoring the needs 
of the third. It is true we haven’t fully come to grips 
with this problem. It is also true we don’t know just 
what and whom to come to grips with. Are there actu- 
ally 300 million acres of small woodlands that require 
commercial management, or is it closer to 200 or even 
150 million, once we eliminate areas that would be un- 
economical to manage, or areas where recreation and 
wildlife are the paramount concerns? We don’t really 
know. We do know that small islands of managed wood- 
lands have sprung up adjacent to going industry and 
public programs where forestry has touched the “pocket 
nerve.” 

Some impatient individuals say, “Regulate these wood- 
lands and do it now,” but here again, the question arises 
as to just whom you start regulating and how you go 
about it. Also, how can you compel an owner to do 
something if he has purposes other than forestry in 
mind; or, if he does have forestry in mind, in areas where 
the tax structure and marketing conditions are such 
that he can’t make a reasonable profit on the job he is 
being compelled to do? Finally, while it may be that 
forestry will ultimately see a degree of regulation, a 
favorable climate for such methods must first be created. 
That climate does not exist today, on the basis of AFA’s 
own surveys. 

At the same time I agree with the late D. C. Everest 
that it doesn’t pay to be too arbitrary about these mat- 
ters. Since most of us agree that we aren’t achieving all 
the results we might desire, why not take a closer look at 
those nations where they are getting results? In this con- 
nection, I must confess I was impressed by an objective 
report by the editor of AMERICAN FORESTS in the June, 
1955 issue on Ray Marsh’s study on co-operative pro- 
grams in Sweden. In urging that AFA next turn its full 
attention to small woodlots, it occurred to me that an 
AFA task force to study Swedish co-operative programs 
might be highly desirable. This task force might well 
find that a new heavy weight boxing champion isn’t the 
only thing in that nation that packs a hefty wallop. 




















































































































































































EXPLORING 


ASKA 


By HUGH BENNETT 


Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
nett is regarded as 
the “father of soil 
conservation in the 
United States’’ 





T was in the spring of 1914 that 

two of us in the Department of 
Agriculture—Tom Rice and myself 
—were detailed to the Department 
of the Interior to look into the agri- 
cultural possibilities of those parts 
of Alaska which were being consid- 
ered for the location of a railroad 
from the coast to Fairbanks, con- 
struction of which had been author- 
ized by Congress. 

This exploratory trip was not our 
idea, but we raised no objection. 
Matter of fact, it met with our hearty 
approval. We had spent years in 
the department’s Bureau of Soils 
classifying and mapping soils and 
appraising their fitness for agricul- 
tural production. Moreover, we were 
young enough and sufficiently ex- 
perienced for rough going and ad- 
venture. 





While making preparations for 
our trip, Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
of the Department of the Interior 
called me to his office to explain 
where we were to go and what we 
were to do. I listened attentively; 
he was boss of operations at the 
Washington end. 

Surrounded by stacks of reconnais- 
sance maps and reports by Interior’s 
geologists who had explored large 
portions of the territory, the Secre- 
tary pinpointed the areas we were 
to explore first. Afterwards, if time 
permitted, we would have a look at 
the Kuskoquim Valley west of these 
primary areas. 

I left the interview with the feel- 
ing that we were headed for strictly 
wilderness country—largely inacces- 
sible, without roads, trails or 
bridges, and having only small re- 
mote settlements beyond the limits 
of the few towns built up around 
placer gold operations, mining, and 
salmon canneries. To us, Alaska in- 
creased in immensity and wildness 
with each experienced person with 
whom we talked. Everything was 
big—the country itself, the moun- 
tains and glaciers, the rivers, the 
brown bears, and the distances be- 
tween points. 
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Some of these accounts might have 
been disquieting, but we felt suff- 
ciently competent to handle the situa- 
tion due to our experience on the 
old soil survey, which had taken us 
into some very rough country right 
here in the United States. We were 
told there were no snakes in Alaska, 
and that most of the prospectors who 
had searched for gold in every nook 
and cranny had eventually returned 
to civilization in whole skins. Any- 
way, we were resigned to meeting 
dificulties as best we could when 
they got in our way—as they did 
from day to day. 

Arriving at Ship Creek on Cook 
Inlet, camp headquarters of the 
Alaska Engineering Commission 
(charged with building the rail- 
road), we went ashore at the mud- 
diest landing I ever encountered. It 
was low tide, and on Cook Inlet 
that is really low. This was to be 
the site of Anchorage, a city that 
developed quickly as soon as the 
government railroad was located. At 
the time there was no such city, ex- 
cept, possibly, in the imagination of 
builders who hadn’t had time to get 
there. 

Next day we walked out six miles 
to homesteader Whitney’s cabin 
and vegetable garden—the first 
farmer of the locality. It was a 
sunny day, pleasantly warm. Mos- 
quitoes filled the air to near-satura- 
tion. 

Homesteader Whitney showed us 
his vegetable fields, some already 
planted and others readied for plant- 
ing. He was thoroughly enthusiastic 
with his new home. Ashes from the 
1912 eruption of Mount Katmai, 325 
miles to the southwest, had enriched 
his soil and killed off the mosquitoes, 
according to his appraisal of the sit- 
uation. However, at times we had to 
tighten our mosquito-proof head- 
gear and fan a hole in the swarming 
mosquitoes to see what was going on. 

On the way back to Ship Creek 
we had a sweeping view of Alaska’s 
immensity and wild magnificence. 
Mount McKinley, the highest peak 
of the continent, stood out 140 miles 
to the north in a majestic splendor 
of glittering snow and ice. The rug- 
ged Alaska Range stretched from 
€ast to west in a 300-mile arc of per- 
petual snow and glaciers. Now, for 
the first time, we had a glimpse of 
the bigness of the country and of its 
unspoiled beauty. However, we were 
yet to learn the full meaning of 
Alaska’s wildness, and it wasn’t long 
coming. 

Our first field trip took us into 
Matanuska Valley at the head ot 
Cook Inlet. Here we found un- 
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dulating to low-hilly country with 
large tracts of good loam soil, which 
we called Knik loam. About 800,000 
acres of this better type of soil were 
found in the Cook Inlet country. 
A few settlers had proved its produc- 
tiveness, as well as the lack of pro- 
ductivity of scattered areas of 
shallow soil. 

We had a pack horse for sup- 
plies, but walked the entire distance. 


Fortunately, there were some fairly 
good trails. 

Now followed a more lengthy and 
much more difficult type of explora- 
tion into the Susitna River Country. 
The Susitna is the principal stream 
entering Cook Inlet from the north. 
It drains a vast area of foothill and 
valley country on the southern side 
of the Alaska Range. 

(Turn to page 56) 








Soil 


Conservation 


Stamp 


T HE nation’s first soil conservation stamp will be released by the 
Post Office Department on August 26 at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, at the annual meeting of the Soil Conservation Society of 
America. It will go on sale at post offices throughout the country the 
following day. 

The four-cent postage stamp, issued in the commemorative series, 
was developed in co-operation with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It will be printed in three colors: yellow, green, and blue. The 
stamp, designed by Walter Hortens, a New York artist, portrays a 
modern conservation farm having contour strip-cropping, terracing, 
tree planting, pasture improvement, and a farm pond. 

Issuance of the stamp, officials of the Agriculture Department said, 
is a tribute to farmers and ranchers, their local soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and to the professional conservationists and other agricultural 
workers who have helped make the United States a world leader in 
soil conservation. 

Observances are planned in most of the nation’s more than 2,800 
soil conservation districts, in co-operation with agricultural, conser- 
vation, industrial, and civic groups. 

Meanwhile, agriculturists are hard at work publicizing National 
Farm-City Week, November 20-26. During this national observance, 
farm and city people across the nation will be encouraged to considei 
their mutual water interests and problems on a watershed basis. 

It will be explained that the source of water—whether it is used 
for industry, for domestic purposes in the home, for agriculture, or 
for recreation—is the watershed land on which it falls as rain or 
snow. For that reason, watershed protection and development will 
be stressed. The watershed wraps up in one natural package most 
of the problems and opportunities of water supply, water use, and 
flood control. The watershed protection values of forest cover on 
privately and publicly owned land will, of course, be brought out. 

In support of the Farm-City Week observance, the Agriculture 
Department, through its Office of Information and interested agen- 
cies, will offer watershed information to press, radio, and television. 
A fact sheet will be produced for inclusion in the Farm-City Week 
kit which will be distributed to the state and local leaders of the 
observance. 

The en.phasis on water and watersheds is expected to find support 
from other state and federal conservation agencies, from conserva- 
tion organizations, and from many other sources. 
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Sitting directly in front of podium are Minister of Agriculture and Mrs. 


The speaker is General-Director Hojer. 
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PLACE IN THE SUN 


By RAYMOND E. MARSH 


Assistant Chief, Emeritus 
U. S. Forest Service 


(Mr. Marsh is eminently quali- 
fied to write this article. He has 
drawn upon the accounts in the 
Swedish magazine Skogen, the Swed- 
ish daily press, his own considerable 
knowledge of many of the places and 
conditions observed on the excur- 
sions, and correspondence with for- 
ester friends in Sweden. He was a 
guest at the dinner meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the North- 
ern Forest Union in Stockholm in 
1955, and spent the following day in 
the field with them and other lead- 
ing foresters of Sweden. He is the 
author of the publication “Public 
Policy Toward Private Forest Land 
in Sweden, Norway, and Finland.” 
The regard in which he is held in 
Sweden is indicated by the fact that 
the government of Sweden has hon- 
ored him with the Royal Order of 
Vasa.—Editor) 





EW COUNTRIES in the world 

attach as much importance to the 
practice of forestry in the general 
public interest as do Sweden, Nor- 
way, Finland, and Denmark. Their 
foresters enjoy much prestige. For- 
estry may well be called the corner- 
stone of the economies of the first 
three of these countries. Although 
it is not so to the same degree in 
Denmark, this primarily agricultural 
country, alarmed that her forests 
were so limited, in 1805 passed a law 
prohibiting the conversion to agri- 
culture of any land then in forests, 
although some was good agricultural 
land. That law is still in force, and 
Denmark has some of the most in- 
tensive forestry to be found any- 
where. 

Forestry programs and needs un- 


Jagmiastare (Master of For- 
estry) Axel Schard—on spe- 
cial occasions medals may be 











dergo intensive study and _ wide- 
spread public scrutiny. Much is done 
to make the general public aware 
of the vital importance to the gen- 
eral welfare of the wise management 
and utilization of forests. The more 
important forestry conventions and 
assemblies are important ceremoni- 
al affairs, attended by high public 
officials, and embellished with good 
music and other cultural features. 
They are meticulously planned down 
to the last detail with a view to effi- 
cient conduct and to maintaining 
and enhancing the standing of for- 
estry. 

A case in point was the Ninth 
Northern Forest Congress, which 
took place last year in Sweden. It 
included a network of field trips, or 
excursions, as the Scandinavians call 
them, that reached all important for- 
est conditions, problems, and _ prac- 
tices in Sweden from the southern- 
most province to the Arctic Circle. 
Opportunity was also provided to 
see some of Sweden’s many features 
of historic and cultural interest. The 
convention prcper, held in the im- 
pressive Concer. Hall in Stockholm, 
was attended by the King, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, and other im- 
portant officials. Women were out in 
force. Their activities were no mere 
afterthought, but were carefully 
planned to make them feel an inte- 
gral part of the Congress, even to an 
address directed especially to them 
at the colorful banquet in the Blue 
Hall of Stockholm’s City Hall. 

While some of the news value ol 
this quadrennial congress may have 
rubbed off by now, I believe a de- 
scription of it may have some inter- 
est to American foresters as an exam- 















ple of skillful, intensive planning 
for, and conduct of, an international 
forestry congress, and perhaps more 
to the point, as a small-scale prelude 
to the World Forestry Congress to be 
held in the United States in 1960. 
I shall take the liberty of including 
a few glimpses of Sweden. 

To a degree which many countries 
may envy, forestry has won a “place 
in the sun” in Scandinavia. (In this 
article “Scandinavia” is used broadly 
to include Finland.) Surely one im- 
portant effect of the Northern Forest 
Congress was to strengthen that 
place. A world forestry congress in 
the United States is a new under- 
taking. We should not be content 
with doing anything less for forestry 
on a world basis. 

The first Northern Forest Con- 
gress was held in Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, in 1923 at the initiative of 
Sweden, with Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland also participating. The con- 
gress now meets at four-year inter- 
vals. Some of the earlier congresses 
took place at three-year intervals. 
Two were prevented by World War 
II. 

Since the establishment of the 
Northern Forest Union in 1946, the 
congress has met under its auspices. 
The establishment of the Union 
gave more formal status to the ob- 
jectives of the congress and to the 
goals which the foresters of these 
four countries have long sought, 
with considerable success, to attain. 

Simply stated, the objective is to 
encourage the improvement of for- 
est conditions and practices in these 
northern countries through mutual 
exchange of information derived 
from experience and research, and 
through familiarity with field condi- 
tions and the forestry institutions 
and organizations of the several 
countries. The Union exercises no 
authoritative control, but informally 
arranges and facilitates cooperation 
among the countries concerned. It 
is aware of, and profits from, the 
fact that there has been and would 
be a substantial amount of acquaint- 
ance and cooperation among these 
friendly nations with similar condi- 
tions and problems, as a matter of 
course. 

Exchange of information, the de- 
velopment of acquaintances among 
the foresters, and knowledge of for- 
estry conditions, practices, and insti- 
tutions are accomplished to a large 
extent through actual observations 
and discussions on the ground. Con- 
sequently, the congresses and the ex- 
cursions that are a major feature 
of them play a very important role. 

Since the congress now meets at 
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four-year intervals, and in each coun- 
try in turn, each country will be the 
host country once in 16 years. The 
business of the Union is handled by 
an Executive Committee composed 
of the forestry heads of the four 
countries, and meets annually or of- 
tener. For the period 1955-58, which 
included the Ninth Congress, this 
committee consisted of Gen.-Dir. 
Erik Hé6jer, Chief of the Swedish 
Forest Service; the late Gen.-Dir. N. 
B. Ulrich, Chief of the Danish Forest 
Service; Gen.-Dir. N. A. Osara, Chief 
of the Finnish Forest Service; and 
Executive Director N. N. Ihlen of 
the Norwegian Forestry Society. As 
the representative of the host coun- 
try for the Ninth Congress. Gen.-Dir. 
H6jer was president of the Union 
for that period. The next congress 
will be held in Norway in 1962, and 
Gen.-Dir. Langsaeter, Chief of the 





FORESTER HONORED 


Kenneth B. Pomeroy, 
Chief Forester, The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 
has been named the out- 
standing alumnus of the 
year by the Alumni News 
of Duke School of Fores- 
try, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Pomeroy will re- 
ceive special mention in 
the “We Present” issue of 
the Alumni News. The 
honor is bestowed annual- 
ly by the organization. 
Mr. Pomeroy was cited for 
“outstanding contributions 
to the forestry profession.” 











Norwegian Forest Service, is presi- 
dent of the Union for the period 
1959-62. 

The Union has a secretariat, or 
office, in each of the four countries 
—in each case, associated with the 
office of the national forestry society. 
The office in the country of the presi- 
dent is the general secretariat of the 
Union. 

One of the functions of the Union 
is to bring up to date and publish 
Skogsbruket 1 Norden (Forestry in 
the North) at four-year intervals. 
This booklet gives for each country 
the most important facts about its 
forest land and timber—area, vol- 
ume, ownership, growth, and drain 
—and about forest industry, forest 
exports and imports, forest labor, 
and the number of foresters. It also 
describes for each country the or- 
ganization for forest administra- 


tion, education, and research, and 
the forest societies and related op. 
ganizations. It is a very useful hand. 
book. 

A most important specific function 
of the Northern Forest Union js to 
sponsor and arrange for the north. 
ern forest congresses. The latest of 
these, the Ninth, will be described 
in some detail. 

An organizing committee was set 
up in Sweden, the host country. This 
included A. K. Annell, Associate 
Chief of the Swedish Forest Service, 
as chairman; Hans Hedlund, Execu- 
tive Director of the Swedish Forestry 
Society, as general secretary, with 
assistants for publicity and finances; 
Manfred Naslund, Governor of 
Norrbotten Province and formerly 
Director of the Swedish Forest Re. 
search Institution; Eric Persson, a 
prominent county forest officer; W. 
Plym Forshell, a division chief in 
the Royal Board of Private Forestry; 
and three prominent forester repre- 
sentatives of forest industry. 

The Congress was arranged for the 
period August 25-30. The first day 
was primarily for the participants to 
reach the assembly places for the 28 
field “excursions.” Not included in 
this number are the two excursions 
for men that were canceled. The 
plans for these were prepared in the 
same careful detail, with separate 
program brochures, as the others, 
and are included in Volume I of the 
proceedings. 

Each excursion covered three full 
days, August 26-28. The general or 
plenary session of the Congress took 
place in Stockholm on August 29. 
The Congress was timed so that the 
participants could attend the open- 
ing ceremonies of the well-known 
international St. Eric’s Fair and its 
fine forestry exhibits on August 30 
(Saturday). The program of the 
Congress was concluded with an in- 
formal dinner and social evening for 
forestry people in the Technical 
Museum on that day. 

The annual meetings of several 
forest-related organizations were syn- 
chronized with the Congress. For ex- 
ample, the Work Technology Section 
of the International Union of Forest 
Research Organizations held a meet- 
ing August 29-September 6 which in- 
cluded a several-day excursion. The 
great bulk of Swedish forestry organ- 
izations, however, hold their annual 
meetings during Forest Week, itself 
a very important, well-established in- 
stitution in Sweden. 

The excursions, in my opinion, 
were the most important phase of 
the Congress. Here, while actually 

(Turn to page 62) 
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A Program for American Forestry 


For the benefit of its many new members, AFA herewith republishes its Program for 
American Forestry adopted by the association in 1954 following the Fourth Forest Congress 








AMERICAN FORESTRY TODAY 


URING the past decade forestry in the United States, 

both public and private, has gained in accomplish- 
ment and stability. It has moved from the original ex- 
ploitation of virgin resources toward the goal of perma- 
nent integration in the American economy and structure 
of land usage. These gains are due in part to progress 
under public and private policies. The cooperative and 
other programs of federal, state and private action have 
set in motion many resourceful local programs and under- 
takings, not only in forest protection and tree planting 
but in forest taxation, research, education, and the im- 
provement of cutting practices. Other important advances 
have resulted from the improved economic status of 
wood, its markets and its production. Commercial for- 
estry and wood utilization have made notable progress 





and are strengthening the economic base for timber 
cropping in many directions. 

Much must still be done to conserve the forests of the 
United States and its territories and to improve their 
management. The goal of national policy is still the 
maximum contribution from forest lands to the American 
economy and to the health and spiritual well-being of its 
people. The importance of forests and forestry to national 
security and strength in world-wide relations has been re- 
emphasized by international developments since World 
War II. 

The more urgent and critical steps in American for- 
estry have been taken. The actions now necessary fall 
more into the category of long-range planning and adjust- 
ments, consolidating gains, filling gaps, and improving 
methods. 


THREE IMPORTANT GOALS FOR FORESTRY 


The situation existing today, based on experience dur- 
ing the last decade, points up three immediate goals for 
national policy. They are: 


To meet the essentials of forest protec- 
1. tion. This will require continued expan- 
sion, improvement and research on the control 
of forest fires, with special emphasis on control 
by prevention. It is of equal importance that the 
control of forest insects and diseases be brought 
up to and maintained at a level of effectiveness 
comparable to the control of forest fires. 


? To improve the national timber crop in 
« volume and quality to a degree sufficient 
to wipe out all deficits and build up a reserve. 
This can be accomplished practically and eco- 
nomically by utilizing more fully the productive 
capacity of our public and private forest lands. 


To obtain the maximum of economic and 
Ea social services from our forests by real- 
istic application of the principle of multiple 
use in their management. This should include 
all forest uses and services, but must give great 
weight to national requirements in conservation 
of water and control of erosion. 


The multiple use of land involves many adjust- 
ments between conflicting uses and benefits. The 
grazing of watersheds on forest-producing lands 
by domestic livestock or the propagation of 
game animals often involve such conflicts. They 
can be resolved only by intelligent administra- 
tion, which must be charged with responsibility 
for determining the priorities in use on any given 
area. 


The Program 


I—FOREST LANDOWNERSHIP 


The commercial forest lands of the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska, embrace an estimated total of 461 million 
acres. They are scattered throughout the nation. Based 
on U. S. Forest Service estimates (1945-1950), their 
ownership in point of acreage is as follows: federal, 89 
million acres; state, county, and municipalities, 27 mil- 
lion acres; privately owned, 345 million acres. Small 
holdings greatly predominate in the over-all ownership. 
Farm woodlands and other holdings of less than 5.000 
acres represent 4,222,000 owners and a landownership 
of 261 million acres, or more than one-half of the total 
forest acreage of the country. 

To clarify the status, responsibility, and action as re- 
gards the management and use of these lands for forestry 
purposes, We recommend that: 


1—Early action be taken by the Congress to establish 
a joint Congressional Committee, consisting of mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, whose objectives would be: 

a) To consider a desirable pattern for ownership of 
federal, state and private forest, range and other 
conservation lands. 

b) To formulate policies to guide action of public 
agencies toward achieving this pattern. 

c) To recommend to the Congress legislation needed 


to enable federal agencies to implement these poli- 
cies. 
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9—Early action by the governor of each state to ap- 


point a representative committee to report on the con-’ 


ditions in his state as they may relate to items a), b), 
and «) above, and render a report which will be made 
available to the Joint Congressional Committee. 


The American Forestry Association reaffirms its long- 
standing support of federal and state forests. As a gen- 
eral rule, it should be the national policy to leave in 


II—FOREST LAND 


To achieve the three goals of American forestry as set 
forth above, accelerated action in the field of forest land 
management is called for along the lines and under poli- 
cies here recommended: 


A—FOREST PROTECTION 


The protection of lands bearing forests or devoted to 
the growing of forests against destruction, depletion or 
damage by uncontrolled fires, epidemics of tree-destroying 
diseases, insects, and other pests is basic to long-range 
forest land management. 


1—Protection Against Forest Fires 


Continuous forest production of water, timber, forage, 
wildlife, and recreation is dependent upon adequate pro- 
tection against fires. Current destruction or damage of 
these resources by fire, in the face of greater public use 
of forests and advances in resource values, emphasizes 
the urgency of an expanded and intensified control effort 
that will strengthen existing fire control programs and at 
the same time bring all forest lands under effective or- 
ganized protection. 

In some areas inadequate regular appropriations for 
forest protection result in inefficient use of the protection 
dollar. Special efforts should be directed toward increas- 
ing prevention and pre-suppression activities in order to 
reduce number and size of fires and consequently high 
costs of their suppression. 

Organized protection of state and private forest lands 
has been extended to 369 million acres, leaving 58 million 
acres without protection. The cost of protection has risen 
to $37 million, 75 per cent of which is borne by the states 
and private owners. State expenditures are almost four 
times and private expenditures about double those of 
1944. Federal expenditures are nearly one and one-half 
times the 1944 outlay. In many cases, however, the in- 
creases in area protected have not carried corresponding 
increases in facilities and personnel. 

The term “fire control” as used herein means activities 
to prevent forest fires as well as to control them after 
they start. In striving for effective control, past experi- 
ence shows that integrated cooperative effort offers the 
most efficient and economical means for achieving desired 
levels of protection. We recommend: 
1—Coordinated effort by all agencies to expand and 
intensify fire control programs including: 

a) A joint public and private review of past and cur- 
rent problems on present control measures in each 
state and Alaska, of control needs, and finances. 

b) Full recognition of protection responsibility by the 
cooperating federal, state and private groups. 

c) Increased emphasis on hazard reduction in areas of 

heavy use and high fire frequency. 

More citizen fire prevention organizations at the 
community level and complete integration of all 
fire prevention and control programs. 

e) Competent technical assistance made available to 
those who use fire as a tool in land management. 
Further development of interstate and inter-Ameri- 
can agreements to foster mutual aid. Joint training 
and joint planning for forest fire prevention and 
control. 
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private ownership most forest land having reasonable 
prospect of effective management thereunder; and to 
extend state or federal holdings for timber production 
chiefly in land types not having such prospects or where 
there is need to complete existing public units. Future 
federal purchases or exchanges should not block the 
extension of state forests or of sustained-yield private 
management. 


MANAGEMENT 


g) Analysis of fire causes at the local level so that 
prevention programs may be readily adapted to 
meet current situations effectively. 

h) Intensification of research in forest fire control and 
coordination with military research in defense 
against fire from atomic and incendiary attack. 

i) Improvement of fire weather forecasting, particu- 
larly for local areas and specific forest types, as an 
important tool for fire prevention and control. The 
Weather Bureau is encouraged to provide leader- 
ship in this service. 


Changing conditions, increasing industrial activities 
and population pressures are constantly increasing fire 
hazards and risks, requiring intensification of prevention 
and control programs and modernization of techniques and 
methods of protection. The risks involved and the values 
at stake emphasize the compelling need for the general 
public, the public agencies, the private owners and users 
to integrate more completely their skills and efforts in 
the common cause of fire control. 

More needs to be learned about fire and weather be- 
havior in relation to fire control, and about human 
response in relation to fire prevention appeals. Research 
in these fields, together with the development of media, 
methods, techniques, and equipment is essential to keep 
abreast of growing resource demands and rising protec- 
tion costs. 

The military and other federal research organizations 
have made great strides in perfecting the use of fire as an 
offensive weapon. Similar research is required to perfect 
a defense against fire from atomic and incendiary attack. 
These same defensive techniques and developments will 
contribute materially to the control of large and cata- 
strophic forest fires. 


2—The Ceol of Insects and Diseases 


Inroads made by forest pests on the nation’s timber 
supply today are imperiling the forest economy of many 
communities. In no field of forest activity is the need for 
immediate remedial action more acute. To combat effec- 
tively this menace, full use must be made of the coopera- 
tive principles of detection and control as laid down by 
the Forest Pest Control Act (Public Law 110) enacted 
in 1947. To make this act and related state laws more 
effective, we recommend: 
2—Greater and better-coordinated efforts by all ap- 
propriate agencies toward more effective control of 
destructive forest insects and diseases. 


To this end, we recommend: 

a) A joint public and private review of past and cur- 

rent research and control programs in relation to 

accomplishments and needs, pointing toward the 

expansion and coordination of research and control 

programs by federal, state and private groups. 

Special attention should be given to this study by 

the state pest control action councils. 

That state and national pest control action councils 

review pest outbreaks, and provide leadership in 

obtaining cooperative control. 

c) Expansion and improvement of cooperative annual 
pest detection surveys, to obtain adequate coverage 
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of forest lands subject to destructive outbreaks of 
insects and diseases. 


d) That all forest states be prepared to cope with 
damaging pest epidemics by enacting enabling 
legislation to authorize and finance early action in 
cooperative control of forest insects and diseases. 

e) That emergency funds be allocated in federal and 


state appropriations to control new and unexpected 
outbreaks of insects and disease at their inception. 

f) Greater use of sanitation-salvage cuttings and other 
forest management practices known to be preven- 
tives against disastrous pest outbreaks. 


g) Increased emphasis on forest management as a tool 
for preventing disastrous insect and disease out- 
breaks. 

h) 


Practicing foresters should be sufficiently grounded 
in detection of tree diseases and insect epidemics 
that they can identify threatening depredations in 
an early stage. 

Mounting losses from insects and diseases in all forest 
areas point to the urgent need for review of past research 
findings and control measures. The development through 
research of effective and economical control methods is 
the first basic requirement to cope with the present in- 
creasing pest problem. Such research needs to be 
strengthened in new work by federal, state and private 
forest organizations. 

The Forest Pest Control Act passed by Congress in 
1947 provides for cooperative programs of detection sur- 
veys and for assistance in the control of forest pests. This 
long-needed legislation marks an important step forward 
in forest pest control. For its most effective operation 
there is need for similar state authorization, and appro- 
priations to control outbreaks when small. Further, the 
difficulty of estimating control needs in advance makes it 
essential to have emergency funds available so that early 
action is possible. This will have the added advantage of 
minimizing losses and control costs. 


3—Control of Destructive Rodents 
and Other Pests 


To derive maximum benefit from intensified forest 
practices, it is often necessary to control destructive 
rodents and other pests, which defeat forestation efforts 
by destroying planted seeds or seedlings and thereby 
make restocking of forest lands economically impractical. 
By discouraging natural or aerial restocking of harvested 
lands, and by reducing drastically the survival rate of 
planted seedlings or trees, these pests continuously ham- 
per the effectiveness of reforestation programs. Severe 
losses of thrifty growing stock are also continuously oc- 
curring from porcupines and other bark-feeding rodents. 
To combat this menace, we recommend that: 
3—Federal, state and private groups intensify re- 
search projects to develop and test measures for con- 
trol of rodents and other pests and that results be 
made available for general use. 


B—FOREST PRACTICES 


With protection, the application on the ground of good 
forestry practices holds the master key with which to 
derive from forest lands their maximum and permanent 
contribution to American welfare. To accelerate progress 
already made, we recommend: 


General Recommendations 


1—Continued extension of more intensive forest man- 
agement practices on all lands devoted primarily to 
timber production. Such practices include: 

a) General application of thinnings, improvement cut- 
tings, and other cultural practices to forestall mor- 
tality losses, obtain more complete utilization, in- 
crease growth, and improve quality. 

6b) Universal use of harvesting methods that insure a 


satisfactory new crop of trees as rapidly as practi- 
cable. 

c) Progressive construction of timber access roads 
where economically justified into commercial timber 
areas to provide better protection, intensive utiliza- 
tion of over-ripe, dead and damaged trees or stands 
and thereby retain the residual trees or stands jor 
faster growth and greater productivity. 

d) Extension of public timber sales and private timber 
harvesting into areas yet undeveloped so as to put 
all commercial forest lands into actual sustained 
production as rapidly as possible. 

The greatest need for increased growth is in trees of 
sawtimber size. Present annual sawtimber growth has 
been (1945) estimated at 36 billion board feet. This 
growth rate ultimately can be more than doubled under 
intensive forest management if the best of currently 
known methods of stand improvement, harvesting and 
utilization are promptly and generally applied. The cur- 
rent supply of sawtimber can be substantially increased 
by intensifying the timber access road program and har- 
vesting trees of sawtimber size which are now being lost 
through mortality. 
2—Promotion as a forest conservation measure, of the 
fullest possible use of the tree by encouraging improved 
harvesting and processing techniques and complete 
manufacture and merchandising of all usable wood 
material. 
3—Encouragement of consumer demand for forest 
products so as to maintain markets and to develop new 
outlets for all usable wood material as a fundamental 
inducement to the greater application of good forest 
management practices en private and public lands. 
4—That all classes of forest owners be encouraged by 
education and demonstration to participate in this 
advance in American forestry. But it rests with the 
administrators of public and private forests and with 
industries dependent on abundant wood supplies, to 
lead the way. 


Responsibilities of Public Agencies 


5—With regard to public lands, public agencies re- 

sponsible for timberland administration should: 

a) Provide adequate forest protection as recommended 
in Section A. 

b) Maintain timber inventories for each management 
unit of sufficient detail to provide a basis for man- 
agement plans and timber sales. Prepare manage- 
ment plans to provide for orderly harvesting of the 
timber crop on a sustained-yield basis at a high 
level of productivity and quality. 

c) Provide for construction of timber access roads to 

permit utilization of timber, not now accessible, 
either to meet an emergency or to carry out man- 
agement plans. 
Accelerate the preparation of timber for sale—in 
accordance with the management plan—to meet 
market demands. This involves advertising the 
timber for bids, preparation of sales contracts, 
designating timber to be cut, and supervision of the 
sales. 

Provide for adequate regeneration of forest lands 

through natural regeneration encouraged by correct 

forest practices or by planting or seeding as needed 
to restore land to productivity within a reasonable 
time. 

f) Take prompt action in emergencies created by 
insects and disease epidemics, major fires, or large- 
scale blowdowns, to salvage usable timber, tempo- 
rarily suspending the allowable cut quota in order 
to prevent waste and to reduce fire hazards, follow- 
ing which the land should be immediately restored 
to productivity. 


Control of Destructive Practices 
6—The development of state policies, methods or laws 
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by the people of each state to avoid unnecessary de- 
struction of growing stock and young growth and to 
assure practices that will maintain continuous produc- 
tion on forest lands. 

Needed controls should be developed state-by-state as 
local conditions and forest practices require. Painstaking 
discussion and explanation of proposed controls with the 
forest owners affected are essential in initiating such 
measures. The assistance to forest owners recommended 
in this program will help to promote compliance. 


C—FOREST PLANTING 


It is estimated that there are 65 million acres of poorly 
stocked and deforested areas, where artificial reforesta- 
tion is needed or economically justified. A large percent- 
age of these lands lies close to areas of largest popula- 
tions and forest products demands. The highest economic 
use of such areas is timber growing; and planting and 
direct seeding are means of getting them promptly into 
production. We recommend: 
1—Continued expansion of tree planting and seeding 
activities sufficient to restore non-restocked and poorly 
stocked forest land to productivity within a reasonable 


time or to introduce more desirable species. Pending 
the determination of acreage in need of reforestation, 
a planting objective of two million acres a year is 
believed reasonable. 

2—That stock distributed from public nurseries be 
limited to plantings for forest products, wildlife food 
and cover, watersheds, erosion control, and windbreaks 
or shelterbelts. 

In 1951, 450 million trees were distributed from fed- 
eral, state and industrial forest nurseries. The current 
annual planting and seeding is approximately 500,000 
acres, about 80 per cent of which is on private lands. In- 
creased planting activities are important on publicly- 
owned lands, and on industrial lands, where necessary 
to maintain full production of desirable species, or for 
watershed protection and shelterbelts. Reforestation on 
the scale recommended will create new wealth for the 
nation and hasten balancing of the forest budget. 

While there have been notable increases in acreages 
reforested annually during the past three years, there still 
are serious shortages of seeds and planting stock in most 
regions. Consideration should be given to improvement 
in quality and quantity of seed supplies and planting 
stock. 


IIi—MULTIPLE-USE POLICIES 


In furnishing the greatest good for the greatest number 
in the long run, forest areas provide many services and 
products in addition to timber. Conflicts arise and the 
highest use must be considered paramount in any given 
area. Under the principle of multiple use, the wise ad- 
ministrator will establish the required priorities and plans 
to enable the area under his control to contribute the 
maximum in products and services. 


A—THE CONSERVATION OF 
WATER 


The conservation of water has become a problem of 
nation-wide importance and concern. Great sums are 
being expended yearly to protect watershed areas or to 
prevent soil erosion and sediment damage by uncontrolled 
runoff of water. The acuteness of the situation is empha- 
sized by the increasing numbers of areas seriously threat- 
ened by shortages of water for domestic, industrial, agri- 
cultural or recreational uses. 

We recommend recognition of water conservation as 
of paramount importance in the management of many 
public forest and range lands. Public agencies should 
provide for: 
1—Management of timber and grazing resources to 
improve the quantity, quality and regularity of water 
flow needed for domestic, agricultural, industrial and 
recreational use, and to prevent and eliminate water 
pollution. 
2—Coordination of planning and application of water- 
shed-management and flood-prevention measures on 
upstream forest, agricultural, and range lands with the 
construction of downstream flood control and water 
power development projects. 
3—In federal dam and water reservoir projects, con- 
sideration of their impact on public and other lands 
and provision for replacement to the extent practical 
of impaired facilities and services. 
4—Public acquisition of forest and range lands where 


watershed protection and management are of very high 
priority. 


The Flood Control Act of 1936 and subsequent amend- 
ments passed by Congress initiated a national policy for 
the study and improvement of critical upstream water- 
sheds. Reports on some 60 such watersheds have been 
submitted to Congress which has approved 11 of them 
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and has authorized the recommendations for maintaining 
forest cover and other water conservation works. This 
upstream watershed program is under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and is now being implemented 
through the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest 
Service. The Corps of Army Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation are charged with planning downstream 
storage and diversion structures. 

The management of forest lands plays an important 
part in the success of this program. Unofficial estimates 
are that at least three-fourths of the total forest area, 
commercial and non-commercial, are of critical impor- 
tance for flood and sediment control and for surface and 
underground water conservation. 


It is encouraging to note that in addition to the public 
agencies, numerous organizations, privately sponsored, 
financed and managed, have become active in the fields 
of water conservation, flood-control and prevention of 
erosion and sediment-damage. 


B—FOREST RECREATION 


The expanding population of the country, coupled with 
shorter work hours and weeks and with a growing appre- 
ciation of the out-of-coors, has created a tremendous 
demand for forest recreation and has taxed the existing 
areas and facilities. We recommend: 


1—Full recognition of the intangible values inherent 
in forests and forest lands and of their tremendous 
importance to the recreational, cultural, and spiritual 
needs of our people. 

2—Provision for the preservation of special areas 
such as national parks and monuments and wilderness 
areas from any use that will interfere with the com- 
plete satisfaction of these needs. 

3—Development of adequate services and facilities to 
permit safe use and full enjoyment of public lands by 
the people. 


An essential phase of forest land management is the 
reservation from conflicting use of areas which render 
higher public services through recreation and inspiration. 
Examples of this type of management are existing state 
and national parks, national monuments, wildernéss areas 
and wildlife refuges, created to preserve natural, scien- 
tific, or historical features for the enjoyment, education 
and inspiration of all the people. 
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C—GRAZING ON PUBLIC LANDS 


To administer effectively public range lands, we 
recommend that: 
1—Numbers of livestock be brought into balance with 
the sustained grazing capacity of the range. 
2—-Sustained-range productivity be improved by re- 
seeding, other range improvement measures and better 
management, in full consideration of priority needs of 
water, timber and other uses of certain public lands 
used for grazing. 
3—Permits to graze livestock on public lands be con- 
sidered a privilege and not a legal right. 


D—MINING ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Efficient management of many millions of acres of fed- 
eral public lands, including the discovery and develop- 
ment of new or known mineral resources, is in the public 
interest. The legitimate miner and prospector should be 
encouraged to carry on such work. However, widespread 
abuses under the existing mining laws—namely efforts 
by individuals to use the mining laws as a means of ac- 
quiring government lands for other than mining purposes 
—should be stopped. We, therefore, recommend that: 
1—Congress revise the federal mining laws to prevent 
their abuse by claimants or patentees who use their 
claims to tie up more valuable timber or other surface 
resources than they legitimately need to develop the 
minerals, 


E—WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


Forest land provides habitat for many important wild- 
life species. In the formulation of forest management 


plans, wildlife management should be accorded a definite 
place, and the fact recognized that in certain areas forest 
practices should be modified in the wildlife interest. We 
recommend: 


1—Integration of wildlife management practices with 
those of forestry on forest lands. 


2—Development of wildlife management programs in 
cooperation with state game agencies for the purpose 
of maintaining a balance between wildlife populations 
and domestic livestock in relation to available food 
supplies. 


3—That, to the extent practicable, private forest land- 
owners should work with appropriate state agencies 
and local authorities to develop further the use of 
private forest lands for hunting and fishing which 
would not be detrimental to the major purpose of man- 
agement, to protect the resource from fire and to estab- 
lish other security measures. State and local author- 
ities should recognize and carry out their responsibil- 
ities to protect the rights of the private landowners 
in this regard. 


Overpopulation in certain areas of such animals as 
deer and elk has caused destruction of the forage, includ- 
ing important tree species, and starvation in the herd. 
To achieve a balance between population and food sup- 
plies in these areas, and to prevent the occurrence of 
similar conditions in other areas, it is necessary that herd 
control be instituted under the authority of state legisla- 
tion. Likewise, the competition between deer and elk and 
domestic livestock for the available forage must be taken 
into account wherever grazing on public land is permitted. 


IV—EDUCATION AND ASSISTANCE TO FOREST OWNERS 


A—ASSISTANCE 


Three-fourths of all commercial forest land in the 
country is in private ownership. It is distributed among 
more than four million owners in tracts ranging from 
small farm woodlands to large corporate holdings. The 
great majority of these owners, particularly in the small- 
ownership class, are uninformed as to best methods and 
techniques of managing their woodland for continuous 
and profitable growing of timber. 

Here is the greatest field in which to increase forest 
production in the United States. This calls for a much 
more extensive and aggressive program of education and 
on-the-ground assistance to private owners. The problem 
is especially acute in respect to small owners who hold 
about 261 million acres or over three-fourths of all 
privately-owned commercial forest land in the country. 

Considerable progress in this field has been made in 
the last decade by public and private agencies. The in- 
terest of forest industries in future supplies of raw ma- 
terial has brought them into this field in force. Many 
industry-employed foresters are now assisting woodlot 
owners with the management of their forest lands. This 
has greatly supplemented the work of a growing number 
of consultant foresters and approximately 400 foresters 
in public employ. This three-pronged drive to educate 
and assist owners in better management of timberland 
has demonstrated what can be done in this important 
field. . 

We recommend the continued, coordinated expansion 
and improvement by all agencies, public and private, 
of programs of education and technical assistance to 
the owners of farm woodlands and other small forest 
properties, and of advice and assistance to the small 
conversion plants in wood-using industries. This in- 
cludes: 
1—As a basis of federal policy and financial coopera- 
tion in the above fields, broad educational and group 


promotional activities should be conducted by state 
extension organizations; service programs and individ- 
ual assistance on the ground should be directed by the 
state departments of forestry in accordance with fed- 
eral and state policies clearly defining the limits of free 
public aid. 

2—Forest industries which buy logs or pulpwood from 
woodland owners or contractors should as a procure- 
ment policy, instruct their suppliers in good forest 
practice, institute or expand management service pro- 
grams and establish purchase procedures that will en- 
courage good management practices by small owners. 
3—Coordination at the state level of all agencies 
working in these fields is of utmost importance to avoid 
wasteful duplication of effort. 

4—Expansion of forest educational and extension pro- 
grams in agricultural areas is needed to reduce wood- 
land depletion by livestock where land is primarily 
adapted to forest growth. 

5—Emphasis should be given to the fact that the 
woodlot is an important resource to the farm and 
should be so recognized in farm planning. Forestry 
should be an integrated part of the activities of soil 
conservation districts. 


B—FOREST TAXATION 


If the efforts of a greatly-expanded field staff are to 
prove successful, forest and forest land taxation, income 
tax laws and forest credit and insurance must all be 
looked at realistically in terms of how best to promote 
intensified forestry practices on the ground. 

The general property tax, unless specifically modified, 
often imposes an inequitable burden on properties de- 
voted to the continuous production of forest crops. Usu- 
ally such burdens are the result of improper assessments 
or unreasonable tax rates, or both. The confiscatory effect 
of this tax, if levied year after year on growing trees, 
discourages private forestry enterprise and may lead to 
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destruction of forest resources with consequent harm to 
the nation’s economy. This is especially true for stands 
of sawtimber which must be grown on long rotations to 
obtain maximum yield and value. Special taxes for such 
purposes as construction of dikes, drainage ditches, and 
other improvements may have a similar deterrent effect. 
The general property tax should be modified in its appli- 
cation to forest properties or superseded by a system of 
taxation more similar in effect to systems applied to 
other types of property. 

Likewise the federal Internal Revenue Code as it 
applies to timber has an important influence on the deci- 
sion of private forest landowners to practice the long- 
term forest management necessary to assure adequate 
timber resources upon which the nation can depend for 
its future requirements of forest products. Growing 
timber is a capital asset and, without denying any forest 
owner the opportunity to include in ordinary operating 
expenses the cost of maintenance and protection of, and 
other ordinary recurring expenses incident to, the owner- 
ship of his forest lands, its owners should be allowed the 
same capital gain or loss treatment under the income tax 
law as is allowed other taxpayers disposing of capital 
assets. Such equitable treatment encourages sound, long- 
term forest management and stability of ownership and 
communities. We recommend: 
1—Vigorous and prompt state action where necessary 
to effect forest taxation systems adapted to continuous 
forestry enterprise and to relieve forest owners from 
disproportionate burdens now imposed on forest lands 
by the general property tax and other taxes. This 
action may involve new legislation, new regulations, 
new methods of assessment and administration, or all 
three. 
2—That individual and corporation income tax pro- 
visions of the federal Internal Revenue Code encourage 
sustained-yield forest management by allowing as de- 
ductions from income all ordinary recurring expenses 
of tree and timber growing and further by permitting 
the taxpayer who owns or has contract rights to cut 
timber to elect to treat consistently the proceeds from 
timber cutting either as ordinary income or as capital 
gain. 


C—FOREST CREDIT AND 
INSURANCE 


Federal and state statutes and regulations have pre- 
vented the banks from accepting forest properties as 
collateral security for loans to finance timber growing. 
This restriction on forest properties as liquid assets has 
severely limited the sources of funds for this purpose. 
This has been particularly true with repect to the owners 
of smaller properties. Industrial and other owners of 
larger forest properties have often had the advantage of 
other credit and sources of funds. Additional provisions 
should be made for meeting the credit needs of owners 
undertaking the growing of forest crops as a business 
and in order to assist the flow of capital investment into 
forestry. National banks should avail themselves of the 
opportunities afforded by Public Law 285 of 1953 to make 
loans to woodland owners and thus provide a much 
needed service. The various states should be encouraged 
to enact similar legislation where necessary to permit 
state banks to function in a comparable manner and thus 
further expand the available forest credit facilities. 

Forest fire loss experience is favorable to application 
of the insurance principle in a large part of the country. 
Such application is needed as a practical business aid to 
full production. We recommend: 
1—That adequate credit facilities to encourage inten- 
sive management of woodlands and continuous produc- 
tion of timber be made available by national banks in 
accordance with the provisions of Public Law 285 of 
1953 and by state-chartered financial institutions oper- 
ating within the framework of similar or more liberal 
legislation. 


2—That forest owners consider formation of a mutual 
forest fire insurance company or companies unless 
established fire insurance organizations act without 
undue delay to extend their operations to include forest 
properties at rates consistent with the risks involved. 


D—EDUCATION 
(PROFESSIONAL) 


To advance forestry in proportion to its ever-increasing 
importance to the nation, a sufficient number of thorough- 
ly trained forestry technicians and specialists must be 
added to the ranks of the profession each year. This calls 
for strong professional institutions which will turn out 
foresters well grounded in fundamentals, as well as 
specialists in the various fields of research, including sub- 
jects such as forest genetics and watershed management 
which are not now adequately covered. There is a recog- 
nized need for an increase in practical farm forestry 
courses for students at agricultural colleges. Also a need 
exists for sub-professional training at the ranger school 
level. Technical conferences and exchange of informa- 
tion leading to professional improvement should be en- 
couraged, including short courses in forest soils, hydrol- 
ogy, photogrammetry, genetics and like subjects. We 
recommend: 
1—Strengthening of professional forestry training in 
vital fields not now adequately covered; continued sub- 
professional training on a regional basis where the 
need is evident; expansion of continuation training 
for practicing foresters through technical conferences 
and short courses. 
2—That agricultural colleges offer courses in forestry 
giving prospective farmers, county agents, agricultural 
teachers and other agricultural workers an understand- 
ing of the importance of woodlands in farm economy 
and some knowledge of their management. Forestry 
should also be included in the programs of instruction 
of the vocational schools of agriculture. 
3—Constant attention be given to ways and means of 
making federal and state service in forestry agencies 
an attractive career, including reasonable security for 
competent technical personnel. 


E—EDUCATION (PUBLIC) 


Education is a primary means by which forestry pro- 
grams and practices can be continuously improved. The 
use of movies, radio and television has broadened the 
field of forestry education, both for young people and 
adults. Teacher training through workshops and other 
means and work with organized youth groups are par- 
ticularly important with the emphasis on the essentiality 
of our forests in everyday life from the standpoint of 
wood production and their role in soil, water and wildlife 
conservation. Such programs should be worked out to fit 
local situations and conditions and should be conducted 
cooperatively with local conservation organizations under 
strong and well-qualified leadership. To facilitate this 
work, cooperative action should be initiated to designate 
clearing houses at the regional or state level for dissemi- 
nation of appropriate films and radio and _ television 
scripts for use in public education and forestry. Better 
understanding of the importance of forests to the public 
can also be effectively promoted by a well-informed press, 
significant articles in periodicals, well-planned advertis- 
ing campaigns and well-distributed demonstration wood- 
lots. The importance of assembling, preserving and pub- 
lishing historical material is recognized as being of major 
importance and should be stressed. We therefore, rec- 
ommend: 
1—Intensification of public education in forestry mat- 
ters through increased use of audio-visual methods, 
teacher-training workshops, youth conservation camps, 
suitable published material, public meetings on demon- 
stration woodlots and the establishment of apropriate 
clearing houses for dissemination of public education 
materials. 
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V—FOREST RESEARCH AND SURVEYS 


Research is essential to forestry progress in that it 
supplies the knowledge which leads to better methods of 
growing, harvesting and utilizing forest products. Forest 
surveys report the conditions on the ground and point 
up those needing correction or improvement. Used to- 
gether, research and surveys, objectively directed and 
integrated, can provide powerful stimulation and effective 
assistance in attaining the goal set forth in this program. 


A—FOREST RESEARCH 


More research is needed in most phases of forestry but 
special efforts are urgently required in certain important 
fields which have hitherto received inadequate attention. 
These are: watershed management, insects and diseases, 
forest genetics, utilization of little-used species, economic 
aspects of forest management, forest products marketing 
and land-use conversion. Also research of a fundamental 
or basic nature leading to new knowledge is essential to 
long-run progress and has been neglected. 

A need exists for improved cooperation among par- 
ticipating groups and individuals. More advisory com- 
mittees—composed of research specialists and _ those 
using the findings of research—should be set up without 
delay. The time lag between the acquisition of facts and 
the application of these facts in the forests, constitutes a 
major problem. 

In view of this need for an accelerated action-program 
in this major field, we recommend: 
1—Expansion of forest research to certain fields not 
now adequately covered. 
2—Recognitjon of the primary but not exclusive re- 
sponsibility of public agencies and educational institu- 
tions for fundamental research and industrial organiza- 
tions for applied research. 
3—Improved coordination of research through ad- 
visory committees and other suitable means. 
4—Speed-up of publication and application of research 
findings. 
5—Establishment of permanent study areas within 
virgin forest associations and other appropriate eco- 
logical areas in order to provide a more comprehensive 
knowledge of natural developments. 


Annual expenditures for research by the Forest Service 
increased from $2,000,000 in 1940 to $5,400.000 in 1953. 
Expenditures by industries and other agencies advanced 
from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000 during the same period, 
with private research making notable progress in the field 
of wood use, especially wood chemistry. Cooperative 
research programs in which federal, state and private 
agencies participate have increased greatly in the last 
decade. 


A PROGRAM 


Nevertheless, a major job remains to be done. The 
responsibilities for that job should be shared by public 
agencies and institutions, business and industry, and 
private institutions and organizations. The responsibility 
for developing the fundamental aspects of the needed 
research should in large part be borne by public agen- 
cies and educational institutions. The forest industries 
have a responsibility, in turn, to concentrate on the ap- 
plied aspects of research in production and _ utilization 
and to provide more of the necessary pilot-plant develop- 
ment for promising fundamental research leads. Industry 
should also sponsor more research in educational institu- 
tions. 


B—FOREST SURVEYS 


Basic information needed for sound planning of for- 
estry programs and for a public understanding of the 
place of forests in the general economy can best be ob- 
tained through periodic surveys of the nation’s forests. 
About two-thirds of the commercial forest land has been 
covered by official surveys and about one-fourth has been 
resurveyed. The estimates of 1952 show 1617 billion 
board feet of standing sawtimber; also 470 billion cubic 
feet in all trees five inches and over in diameter. The 
current annual drain (estimated in 1945) of which 3.4 
per cent loss from forest fires and 7.5 per cent loss from 
insects, disease and wind, is nearly replaced by growth 
in the cubic-foot classification; but exceeds growth in the 
ratio of three to two in the board feet tabulation. The 
aggregate productive capacity of our forest lands is at 
least double their present growth. 

In view of the stake of local industries and the states 
and territories in the forest survey, their greater partici- 
pation in planning and financing the work should be 
encouraged. These surveys should provide information 
on timber needs, volumes, growth rates, depletion due to 
cutting, insects and diseases, and site classification. They 
should be so designed as to provide information on a 
county basis, where such detail is made possible by the 
cooperation of state, local governmental units and indus- 
try. A review of the nation’s forestry situation at about 
ten-year intervals is desirable. There is need for drastic 
acceleration of the survey rate to achieve this goal. Con- 
ducted by the research-branch of the Forest Service, new 
and improved techniques for making forest surveys are 
giving greater accuracy at less cost. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend: 
1—Continuation and acceleration of the forest survey; 
greater participation by states and local industries: 
review of the nation’s forestry situation at periodic 
intervals; development of new and improved survey 
techniques for greater accuracy and lower cost. 


OF ACTION 


This program is essentially a statement of policies, which must be put into effect by 
public, legislative and administrative actions and by the supporting activities of industries, 
civic-minded organizations and public-spirited citizens in all fields of American life. 


The American Forestry Association accepts responsibility for 
publicizing and obtaining general acceptance of this program and, 
in cooperation with other private and public agencies, for advanc- 
ing its recommendations nation-wide by state and national actions 


as they appear practicable. 
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OR the benefit of new members of AFA, and to refresh the memories of 

our older members, The American Forestry Association this month is 
republishing its entire Program for American Forestry as adopted by the 
Forest Congresses of 1946 and 1953. As you will note in the program starting 
on page 17, this document sets up three major goals. They are: 1) Meeting 
the essentials of adequate forest protection; 2) Improving the national tim- 
ber crop in volume and quality; 3) Obtaining the maximum of economic 
and social services from our forests. 

Coupled with this effort, in a journalistic attempt to sample representative 
opinion, AMERICAN ForesTs invited forestry leaders around the country to 
express their views as to how, in their judgment, the program is progressing, 
and to point out both the strengths and the weaknesses of the program to 
date. At the outset, it should be stressed that this sampling of opinion is 
not a study. It is merely a reflection of the ideas of more than 100 individ- 
uals from the various categories of forestry activity. Some of these individ- 
uals attended both the Higgins Lake Conferences and the Third and Fourth 
Forest Congresses. 

To systematize this presentation of views, AMERICAN Forests has divided 
the replies into three principal categories. The first we have entitled “The 
American Public,” by which we mean such organizations as The American 
Forestry Association, state forestry associations, federal and state organiza- 
tions, and other diverse groups. The second we have entitled “The Academic 
Viewpoint,” by which we mean the representatives of the forestry schools and 
the spokesmen for the Society of American Foresters; in short, the profes- 
sional institutions of forestry learning and their professional organizations. 
The third category is entitled “Wood Industries and Labor,” including rep- 
resentatives of individual firms, unions, industry associations, and chambers 
of commerce. 

While differences of opinion naturally arise in a presentation of this na- 
ture, it is our belief that 1959 finds the various segments of forestry activity 
more closely united than at any time in the past. If we didn’t believe that, 
we would never have tackled this job in the first place. We regret, of course, 
that not everyone had the time to make a reply to our questionnaire, and we 
regret especially that some of those individuals who were most sharply criti- 
cal of AFA at the Fourth Forest Congress did not avail themselves of the in- 
vitation to comment on our progress, or lack of it. 

For an estimate of this sampling of opinion, turn to the editorial on 
page 11. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


The American Forestry Association forest management on small owner- 
ships is, in my opinion, the most 


J. J. Storrow, Boston, Massachu- The ° 
acute shortcoming. 


setts—“This is a good idea. From 


the association’s point of view, the 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference at New Orleans and the 
amendment of the mining laws on 
public lands represent the most 
notable single achievements in five 
years. The failure of the association 
and forestry in general really to 
come to grips with the problem of 


Don P. Johnston, president, AFA— 
1) “. .. owing to lack of sufficient 
funds for construction of access 
roads and other physical improve- 
ments, the public forests have been 
forced to mark time for several years 
in all three prime goals of our pro- 
gram. There are now encouraging 
signs for reasonably prompt im- 
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provement. 2) By the employment 
of more and more foresters, the con- 
struction of needed facilities, and 
the recognition of the principle of 
multiple use, the industrial forests, 
or at least a large percentage of 
them, have recently made marked 
advances toward accomplishing all 
three goals of our program. 3) The 
question can well be raised as to 
where AFA and forestry have failed 
in reaching myriads of small forest 
owners in the nation. Have we taken 
the easy course of applauding the 
successes on the public and indus- 
trial forests and ignoring the needs 
of this third group?” 


Dr. Wilson Compton, Herndon, Vir- 
ginia—‘‘I would say that the most 
notable gain has been in the in- 
creased public acceptance of the doc- 
trine of multiple use of our forests. 
This, in a way, has added significant- 
ly to the historic doctrine of the 
‘greatest benefit of the most people 
in the long run.’ I am also greatly 
impressed by the steady progress of 
the tree farm movement throughout 
the country. 

“I am not sure that there is any 
development which might be de- 
scribed as a ‘notable failure.’ I 
would say, however, that among the 
weaknesses in our suit of armor 
are, first, skepticisms, occasional an- 
tagonisms, and sometimes hostility 
of certain special interests which 
would subordinate the general good 
implied in multiple use to a single 
objective. I think there is more of 


this than there ought to be. The 
second weakness, I would say, is the 
continuing inadequate support of 
AFA. I think something is being 
done about each of these, and I cer- 
tainly would not regard them as 
‘failures.’ ” 


W. S. Rosecrans, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, past president of AFA— 
“Since the adoption of AFA’s pro- 
gram, we have made great gains in 
forestry, particularly in connection 
with the publicly-owned forests and 
the larger tracts of privately-owned 
forest lands. However, work in im- 
proving practices on small forest 
tracts and farm woodlands has been 
slow and is not very satisfactory. 
There has been increased recogni- 
tion of the need for expanded forest 
research. Progress in this area is 
very encouraging. Public under- 
standing of forestry in the United 
States is improving, but there still 
seems to be too much emphasis on 
the aesthetic side of forestry, recrea- 
tion and the special uses, and not 
sufficient appreciation of the basic 
economic facts of life affecting soil, 
water, and the continuity of the sup- 
ply of useful products from our 
greatest forest resources.” 


Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief forester, 
AFA—“Although The American 
Forestry Association long has been a 
powerful and_ beneficial influence 
for wise use of the nation’s forests, 
its voice is not being heard by those 
who now need it most—the millions 





of small woodland owners. Amer. 
CAN FoREsTs magazine is not bein 
read by very many farmers and other 
small landowners in the eastern 
states. Yet these are the people who 
control most of the forest land and 
manage it least. They need to ac. 
quire an understanding and appre. 
ciation of the principles of good for. 
estry practice. 

“How can these people be 
reached? 

“We need a good grass-roots cam- 
paign that will stimulate local ac. 
tion. Heretofore we have concen- 
trated upon broad national and 
state programs. And we have been 
successful, too. Now it is time to 
launch an attack community by 
community. New industries, better 
markets, and other economic incen- 
tives are the first order of business. 
As a North Carolina banker recently 
said to me, ‘You foresters are ter- 
rible salesmen, with your prattle 
about future needs. Show me how 
to make a dollar and I'll listen to 
you.’ 

“Then too, good forestry practices 
must become fashionable. We must 
build up a tradition. Just as the 
successful farmer is kown among 
his neighbors as a man who plows a 
straight furrow, so must the wood- 
land owner be acclaimed among his 
peers for good forestry.” 


Ovid Butler, former executive direc- 

tor, AFA—‘“While there are now 

indications that the Department of 
(Turn to page 49) 


THE ACADEMIC VIEWPOINT 


Society of American Foresters 
Henry Clepper, executive secretary— 
“The AFA program had a three- 
point goal. First, meeting the essen- 
tials of adequate forest protection. 
Second, improving the national tim- 
ber crop in volume and quality. 
Third, obtaining the maximum of 
economic and social services from 
our forests. 

“We have not had conspicuous suc- 
cess with any of the three on a na- 
tional basis. 

“Forest protection—from fire, in- 
sects, and disease—is far from ade- 
quate. We still have states without 
100 per cent organized fire control; 
this, mind you, after a half-century 
of educating the public and public 
officials to their responsibilities. It 
is not a condition of which America 
can be proud. 
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“In the South, the timber crop is 
improving rapidly in volume and 
quality. Elsewhere it is improving 
gradually, but probably not fast 
enough. 


“Greatly accelerated economic and 
social benefits are possible from our 
forests, and are being realized in in- 
creasing volume yearly. In_ this 
sphere, we have probably made the 
greatest progress since the AFA pro- 
gram was adopted.” 


Forestry Schools 


S. G. Fontanna, dean, School of Nat- 
ural Resources, University of Mich- 
igan—“I have checked the AFA pro- 
gram, and my conclusion is that 
since 1954 there have been no really 
notable gains nor any notable fail- 
ures. However, there has been for 


the most part considerable progress. 
I would categorize as follows: 

1) Rate of Progress Good. a) For- 
est land ownership—Dr. Dana’s re- 
ports on California and Minnesota 
should furnish guidelines and stimu- 
lation for other states to follow. 

b) Forest fire protection — The 
Southern Fire Conference provided 
impetus in that area where it was 
most needed. The Battelle study has 
shown the necessity for maintaining 
and, it is to be hoped, increasing 
Clark-McNary Sec. 2 appropriations. 

c) Recreation—Mission 66, Oper- 
ation Outdoors, and creation of the 
ORRRC marked a_ considerable 
increase in pace. 

d) Mining on public lands —If 
any gain could be called notable, this 
would be it. The AFA committee 
did noble work. 
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e) Forest research, pulp and pa- 
per—T his has been outstanding and 
produc tive. 

f) Education of public—Progress 
by the states in this area has been ex- 
cellent, particularly in conservation 
education at the primary and sec- 
ondary school levels. 

2) Rate of Progress Fair. a) In- 
sects and disease control—Detection 
systems in the states have improved 
considerably; some success has been 
achieved with spraying programs, but 
we need much research to determine 
results on both forests and wildlife. 
Basic research on insects and disease 
badly needed. 

b) Assistance to private owners— 
Good progress made by private in- 


WOOD INDUSTRIES AND 


Charles A. Gillett, American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C.— “We feel that notable 
progress has been made since 1954 in 
the following fields covered in the 
program: protection against forest 
fires, improvement of forest practices, 
forest planting, forest recreation, 
mining on public lands, and assist- 
ance to forest owners. 

“A significant contribution to the 
improvement of forest practices has 
been the growth of the industry-spon- 
sored American Tree Farm System. 
At the start of 1954 there were 4,878 
certified tree farms enrolled in the 
program in 36 states, with a total 
area of 30,129,256 acres. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, the program was active 
in 46 states, the number of certified 
tree farms stood at 14,073, and the 
acreage under management was 48,- 
421,366. Sponsors expect the certi- 
fied acreage to pass the 50 million 
acre mark in 1959. 

“Industry has played an important 
part in the progress made in tree 
planting over the past five years. In 
1954 the forest industries operated 
15 forest tree nurseries with a total 
production of about 50 million seed- 
lings. At the beginning of 1959 there 
were 26 industry-operated nurseries; 
their output was 187,311,000 seed- 
lings, 

“In the field of forest recreation 
there has been much progress by the 
industries since 1954....In 1958 
AFPI made a survey of recreational 
developments on industry-owned for- 
est lands. Some of the significant 
findings: most industry-owned forest 
lands are open to some form of recre- 
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dustry, but federal and state pro- 
grams have improved little. 

c) Water —Certainly a greater 
public consciousness of water prob- 
lems, which would help motivate so- 
lutions. Still no firm public policies, 
and the principal federal agencies 
still go their own merry way. 

d) Forest Research—Congression- 
al support is growing, but funds tend 
to be earmarked. Better support of 
university research by industry, but 
still very little. Basic research badly 
needed in several fields. While re- 
search has been good in pulp and 
paper, research in other forest prod- 
ucts has been slow. 

e) Forest Practices—Some progress 
has been made by state and federal 


ation; over 3,000 miles of hiking 
trails have been developed, most of 
them in the past five years; seven 
companies employ recreational plan- 
ners; 65 companies operate public 
parks; 31 companies employ game 
management specialists, all hired 
within the past five years; over 42 
million acres of company land have 
been opened to public hunting, and 
more than 44 million acres opened 
to fishing. 

“Technical assistance to forest 
owners is being provided in increas- 
ing measure each year by the forest 
industries. .. . In 1958 a survey made 
by AFPI showed 345 company-em- 
ployed foresters working full or 
part time giving assistance to others. 
The Tree Farm Family concept—an 
arrangement whereby wood-using 
companies give technical assistance 
to neighboring woodland owners in 
return for certain considerations— 
has spread over a wide area since 
1954. Then there were three Tree 
Farm Families in as many states. At 
the start of 1959 there were 18 Tree 
Farm Families operating in 12 states. 
Others are in the process of being or- 
ganized. 

“In our opinion, progress in the 
past five years in the following ele- 
ments of the second AFA program 
has been only moderate: control of 
insects and diseases, responsibilities 
of public agencies in administration 
of government lands, conservation of 
water, forest credit and insurance, 
professional education, public educa- 
tion, forest research and forest sur- 
veys. 

“We believe that little or no prog- 


agencies, which are still under- 
manned. Best progress has been 
shown by big industry. Forest Serv- 
ice needs access roads to get out ma- 
ture timber in West. Planting is 
increasing, particularly in the South. 

3) Rate of Progress Slow or Negli- 
gible. a) Grazing—little change; b) 
Taxation—little change; c) Credit 
and Insurance — bankers have loos- 
ened up a little on credit; d) Forest 
Surveys—progress slow; e) Educa- 
tion, Professional—Some_ curricu- 
lum gains in specialization. School 
instructional standards still not well 
defined and very uneven. Establish- 
ment of new forestry schools, not 
needed, will further tend to depress 

(Turn to page 51) 
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ress has been made over the past five 
years in these aspects of the pro- 
gram: forest land ownership, con- 
trol of destructive rodents and other 
pests, and forest taxation.” 


Henry J. Malsberger, Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association— 
“From the point of view of the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, AFA’s Program for 
American; Forestry has made sub- 
stantial gaigs. One example was the 
successful’ New Orleans fire confer- 
ence. This was a significant step for- 
ward. In: more general terms, the 
stand for the wisest use of our for- 
est resources is deserving of special 
commendation. In brief, to see what 
needs to be done, we need only lis- 
ten to some of our lay friends to 
know that education is a never-end- 
ing task. It seems trite to boil down 
big problems into such simple terms, 
but it is our view that more and 
better education is our need.” 


Peter E. Terzick, Editor, The Car- 
penter, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America — 
“Looking back over the past five 
years, it seems to me that the greatest 
gains forest conservation has made 
revolve around growing public aware- 
ness of the problems. The general 
public is better informed and more 
keenly interested in conservation 
than ever before. Even the better 
budgetary treatment the Forest Serv- 
ice has received from Congress in re- 
cent years is, I think, a reflection of 
this awakened public interest. Cer- 
(Turn to page 48) 
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WHAT IS MU 








HE term “multiple use” as ap- 
T plied to land management is of- 
ten misunderstood. Yet, despite its 
dubious interpretation, it is widely 
used. As a common term, therefore, 
it needs clarification. 

One of the main reasons “multiple 
use” has vague connotations is that 
it describes a concept rather than a 
system or method of land use. As a 
concept it is not subject to precise 
and universal meaning when applied 
area by area, but has broad, over-all 
applications and significance. 

One forest may have major value 
for sawlog production and subordi- 
nate values foi recreation, water 
yield, grazing by domestic livestock 
and wildlife, and mining. Another 
forest may have little timber produc- 
tion but have vital recreation and 
watershed values. Actually there are 
innumerable combinations of use in 
each area varying with the combina- 
tion of resources available. 

As a general rule, however, multi- 
ple use is simply a concept of man- 
agement which involves a combina- 
tion of uses or services of the land 
in such a way that full utilization 
consistent with managerial objectives 
is realized. This presupposes that 
uses and services will be combined 
in such a manner that they are 
complementary, insofar as possible. 
When this is not attainable, minor 
uses must be adjusted to exclude 
conflict with the major or dominant 
use or uses. 


WILDERNESS AREA 


Restriction of uses, such as this wil- 
derness area, is not incompatible with 
multiple use when area involved is in 
a broader area committed to full use. 
Under full use all resources make their 
maximum contribution, insofar as they 
are harmonious in multiple use pattern 


The multiple use concept is ap- 
plied to large areas, such as water- 
shed units. As such, it is a miscon- 
ception if it is meant to apply specif- 
ically acre by acre. If, in the process 
of application, multiple use of indi- 
vidual acres is obtained—and this 
does happen frequently—there is no 
conflict with the definition; but such 
pinpoint application is purely in- 
cidental and is not intended or nec- 
essarily desired. The dedication of 
individual acres to single uses within 
a management unit is a_ perfectly 
logical procedure consistent with the 
multiple use concept. 

In applying multiple use to an ap- 
propriate area, the first determina- 
tion involves a definition of land 
management objectives. These objec- 
tives are those of the land manager 
or owner, and may be determined 
by a number of factors. On private 
land it probably means that the ob- 
jectives are influenced most strongly, 
and properly, by profit considera- 
tions. On the public lands it may 
mean full use which is designed to 
satisfy the over-all public needs and 
may or may not be tangible as meas- 
ured by income. However, irrespec- 
tive of the ownership, the objective 
of management must be clearly un- 
derstood prior to any effort to apply 
the multiple use concept. 

Once objectives of land manage- 
ment are defined, the techniques of 
using the individual resources in a 
manner complementary to each 
other come into play. If all values 
and services can be used to a maxt- 
mum without conflict, the ultimate 
is obtained. However, such full use 
isn’t usually attainable, particularly 
under intensive management. In 
short, a harmonious combination of 
uses to arrive at the maximum over- 
all service from the land usually re- 
quires some concessions in individ- 
ual uses. In a managed forest the 


(Turn to page 60) 
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TIMBER 


There are numerous values and services avail- 
able from forest lands. When these resources 
are managed so that the contributions from a 
combination of uses is greater than that from 
any single use, then multiple use is obtained 





WATER 


Managing forest lands to produce thé maximum 
yields of usable water can be achieved. Some- 
times adjustments must be made to insure main- 
tenance of satisfactory watershed conditions 
over the previously accepted adequate standards 








CAMPGROUND IN TIMBER 


Harmonizing recreation use and timber produc- 
tion frequently requires an adjustment in both 
uses to obtain the maximum contribution from 
a combination of them. Skillful management 
methods are necessary to resolve use conflicts 





GRAZING 


Grazing by domestic livestock is a sound use 
of the forage in the forest under the multiple 
use concept. Conflicts can arise when grazing 
is permitted, but as with any other use proper 
adjustments can eliminate these difficulties 








Steep hill on the Malaga-Granada road is planted to pine. The thriving trees have almost stopped erosion in this hillside region 


In the province of Malaga thousands of olive trees Excellent stands of natural pine may be seen in the 
have been planted on hillsides to prevent erosion San Rafael Forest located in Guadarrama Mountains 








Forests of 


Espa 


Pines for resin production grow in the 
dry, sandy soil of Valladolid Province 


By HENRY S. KERNAN 


HE Iberian peninsula is an e- 

normous profile, gazing forever 
toward the western sea. The neck 
reaches almost to Africa, while the 
high crown of the Pyrenees both 
attaches to and cuts off the rest of 
Europe. A lonely bridgehead be- 
tween the two continents, Spain 
blends the bright warmth of one into 
the lush greenery of the other across 
the high, windy plains of Castile. 
Botanically, Spain and Portugal are 


rich; and if, forestry-wise, they appear 


poor, this condition stems more from 
their history than from any inherent 
inability of the climate and soil to 
grow trees. They have gone through 
the cycle of forest abundance, famine 
and slow re-growth. Now reforesta- 
tion is closing the gap of wood deficit 
and transforming the landscape. 
Backing it is a conviction that trees 
are a key to the future. Every prov- 
ince can and must grow them. Last 
year alone, Spain added 350,000 acres 
of new forest to the 2.5 million acres 
she has planted in the last two 
decades. 

Suppose the peninsula were to 
sink a few hundred feet into the sea. 
Most of Portugal would disappear, 
along with a big chunk of the flat, 
hot, and low-lying Spanish province 
of Estremadura. But the essential 
configurations would remain — the 
wind-swept uplands of Castile and 
La Mancha, closed in by mountains 


that parallel the northern and south- 
ern coasts and invade deeply the 
steep-sided east-west valleys. 

Forests once covered almost the 
entire surface of Spain. They did so 
when pre-historic man was painting 
in the caves of Altamira the boar and 
bison, both forest dwellers. The for- 
ests were principally of such nut- 
yielding trees as oak, chestnut, beech, 
and stone pine, well adapted to the 
needs of a hunting and food-gather- 
ing folk. They grew mostly in stands 
open enough for forage and for 
wheat and barley to sprout. Later, 
when Spaniards put to sea in ships, 
their native forests supplied the oak 
timbers, the pitch and the oarstock. 
Under Roman influence, they became 
a people of the olive and vine, grain 
eaters by preference, with neither the 
tools nor the inclination to do away 
with the still-dominant forest. 

The essential fact of Spanish his- 
tory before the discovery of America 
was the Moorish invasion and the 
turbulent reconquest that culmin- 
ated with the fall of Granada in 
1492. During these eight centuries, 
a profound change came over Span- 
ish life. Spaniards ceased to be farm- 
ers and became instead soldiers and 
herdsmen. The castles and stock 
driveways are now for the most part 
abandoned, but they made a lasting 
imprint on world history. With their 

(Turn to page 52} 
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FOREST 
CONGRESSMAN 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 





; asses pressures for out- 
door recreation pose a great chal- 
lenge to the private enterprise sys- 
tem. Can private forestry meet these 
demands, or must we resort to pub- 
lic funds? In my own state of Maine 
some landowners—not all of them, 
mind you, but some—are beginning 
to restrict their cutting along stream 
banks and scenic roads in order to 
protect recreational values. People 
are permitted to hunt and fish on 
company lands without restriction. 
Some provide other facilities. As long 
as there is a possibility of success, I 
am going along with these efforts to 
meet recreational needs under pri- 
vate initiative before greatly expand- 
ing public ownership.” 

This revealing expression of a 
“Down Easterner’s” basic belief in 
self-sufficiency came from the ranking 
Republican member of the House 
Subcommittee on Forests, The Hon- 
orable Clifford G. McIntire, during 
an exclusive interview for AMERICAN 
FORESTS magazine. 

The origins of such a philosophy 
are easily discernible. ‘The creed 
formed as the boy matured in an 
Aroostook community, where lum- 
bering and agriculture are the prin- 
cipal sources of income and the for- 
ests extend westward in an unbroken 
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expanse for 100 miles to the Ca- 
nadian border. The forest industry 
began in 1607 with the launching of 
the “Virginia” at Popham Beach. 
The state’s economy has been an- 
chored in its forests ever since. To- 
day forest-based industries lead all 
major enterprises in the number of 
full-time employees, in salaries and 
wages paid, and in value added 
through manufacture. Furthermore, 
86 per cent of the state’s land area is 
wooded, while only one per cent of 
the commercial forest land is in pub- 
lic ownership. 

After his election to Congress, Mr. 
McIntire made nationwide inspec- 
tions of the national forests and at- 
tended the 1957 FAO Forestry Con- 
ference in Rome, Italy. At the same 
time, he kept abreast of conservation 
activities as a member of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. 

When questioned about the pro- 
posed Allagash National Park, Mr. 
McIntire said, “The state should 
take constructive advantage of all op- 
portunities to develop its total re- 
sources. But it must be careful not 
to set aside too much area in a way 
that blocks future development. An 
Allagash National Park would in- 
volve over 700,000 acres of some of 
the best woodland and would also 
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The Honorable Clifford G. McIntire, U.S. Representative, Maine 


restrict hunting, now a major activ- 
ity. I question if this is in the best 
interests of either recreationists or 
the economy of the state of Maine.” 

Does this mean that you favor or 
oppose creation of a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System? 

“Let’s say I have some reservations 
about it,” he answered. “‘We have to 
recognize the increasing need of areas 
for recreation. Within the total 
group of users, there are some who 
are attracted io wilderness, and we 
must preserve some areas for them. 
But these people do not represent 
great numbers. There are many 
campers and other automobile recre- 
ationists who have neither the time 
nor the equipment required to ex- 
plore wilderness. Their needs must 
be provided for also. 

“Then too, you cannot separate 
recreation from economics and the 
profit motive. Recreation is a big 
business, grossing some billions of 
dollars each year. All these factors 
must be given due allowance in com- 
ing to sound decisions, decisions 
that are not too extreme in either 
direction. Usually, keeping a mid- 
dle course represents the best policy. 

“The present setup for administer- 
ing the public lands,” he continued, 
“is satisfactory. I realize there are 









Photographs by Vince Finnigan 





areas in need of preservation. This 
can be done now. The bill for a wil- 
derness system, as it is now written, 
does not fit my pattern for multiple 
use of public lands.” 

Could the state of Maine set aside 
some wilderness of its own? 

“T do think there is merit in the 
state’s keeping this in mind. It is not 
entirely a federal responsibility at 
all,” he replied. 

Does your bill H.R. 7200 for a 
Co-operative Forest Recreation Pro- 
gram mean that you think local com- 
munities should help build public 
facilities? 

“We must remember that recrea- 
tion is important economically as 
well as socially. It is the life blood of 
many communities. Therefore they 
should share in the program, and 
they need an incentive to do so. For 
example, last year I visited a western 
recreational area where 90 per cent 
of the cars bore license plates of that 
state. In another community the citi- 
zens placed a great deal of emphasis 
on drawing people to their area. Yet 
they had no place to put visitors ex- 
cept upon the public land. 

“In my bill, I propose to set up 
$5,000,000 for matching purposes to 
encourage local communities to help 

(Turn to page 62) 
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HOW TD-24’s 


walk out with all the load 
the choker-setters can hang on! 


—for F & J Logging Co., Oakland, Oregon 


F & J Logging Co., have proved their 
torque-converter TD-24’s “walk out” with 
as big a log load as the choker-setters can 
hang on. Walk over the grades with big 
loads—take them ’round the turns without 
trouble or lost time! 

International TD-24’s can hand you a 
dividend as big as 50% in log-skidding ca- 
pacity—compared to same-sized, clutch- 
steered king-sized crawlers. And in most 
tough-terrain conditions, a “24” can bench 
out logging roads twice as fast as competi- 
tors that drag a “dead” track around on 
turns! 


Load-limiting ‘‘dead-track drag” elimi- 
nated! Exclusive, years-proven TD-24 
Planet Power steering makes the big differ- 
ence. Planet Power steering gives you full- 
time “live” power on both TD-24 tracks— 
full-time separate and positive control of 
each track! And full-time, on-the-go power- 


Another job for F & J’s 24’s is decking Douglas fir 
logs at a truck landing. F & J Logging Co. uses two 
TD-24’s, a TD-20, and a TD-9 to take out 20 million 
bf of timber per year—part relog, part virgin stands! 


Even with a 5,000 bf ‘‘turn/’ one of F & J Log- 
ging Company’s TD-24’s easily makes an upgrade 
turn—because of “live track’ steering with both tracks 
pulling full time. Torque converter teams perfectly with 
Planet Power steering—to adjust load and speed to 
engine output, and keep big loads on the move 
through tough spots! 


shifting. Load-limiting “dead-track drag” is 
eliminated. You get full-load drawbar pull— 
full-blade push—where you can only part- 
load other rigs! 


Hi-Lo power-shifting, too! Planet Power 
steering also gives you famous Hi-Lo range 
power-shifting. With 2-finger ease, you in- 
stantly adjust speed to the load without 
stopping or declutching, going forward or in 
reverse. Simply flick steering levers into the 
proper range, and clip capacity-gaining min- 
utes from log-skidding or shuttle-dozing 
cycles! 


Prove what it means in earning capacity 
to get Planet Power steering logging divi- 
dends of up to 50%. Compare TD-24 
benching performance for building road up 
to twice as fast as ordinary rigs! Try stall- 
preventing Hi-Lo shifting! See your 
International Construction Equipment Dis- 
tributor for a demonstration! 


mummy “oternational 
Sha) Construction 


International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 


A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE: Crawler and Wheel Tractors... 
Self-Propelled Scrapers and Bottom-Dump Wagons... Crawler and 
Rubber-Tired Loaders... Off-Highway Haulers... Diesel and 
Carbureted Engines... Motor Trucks... Farm Tractors and Equipment. 
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By JAMES B. CRAIG 


HAT is a watershed? If you 
live under a roof you are, or 
should consider yourself, the cus- 
todian of one. A watershed is any 
region or surface that receives and 
distributes water. Thus a watershed 
can be thousands of square miles in 
size, such as the Potomac or Dela- 
ware River watersheds, or it can be 
the roof of your home, which prob- 
ably feeds water down a drainpipe. 
But whether it is your eave spout 
or the Colorado River basin that 
serves as the drainage area, that wa- 
ter is going somewhere. How it gets 
there, what it does to other peoples’ 
property en route, and what condi- 
tion it is in when it reaches its ulti- 
mate destination are major conser- 
vation problems of our time. It is 
also your problem, whether you live 
in a suburb or on a farm. 

That, in simple terms, was the 
message the Rock Creek Watershed 
Association of the District of Colum- 
bia and Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, presented to delegates to the 
Sixth National Watershed Congress, 
May 25-27, in Washington, D.C. 
That message, plus what the host 
group showed the delegates on the 
ground, was something of a block- 
buster. Some western delegates could 
scarcely believe their eyes—that such 
pressure on land exists. Even local 
people who took the tour had their 
eyes opened. 

_ “This business really begins at 
home,” one Maryland resident said. 

The small but active host group, 
headed by President Lathrop E. 
Smith, calls Rock Creek a ‘“Rurban” 
watershed. Yes, that’s a new word 
in the language, coined to fit the 
need. It is a combination of the 
words “rural” and “urban,” and the 
transition from open country to 
built-up city. 

Actually, it is the story of a sea of 
expanding rooftops that are extend- 
ing deeper and deeper into Mary- 
land countryside. As one Mary- 
lander commented later, “What 
they said, really, is that where there 
was once one watershed in pasture, 
cropland, and wooded countryside, 
there are now millions of little 
watersheds in the form of rooftops, 
with millions of attendant little 
problems: land stripped of vegeta- 
tion, trees bulldozed out of exist- 
ence, pollution problems, runaway 
soil—all adding up to wasted re- 
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William M. Blair, of the New York Times, served as moderator at a “Meet the Public” 


panel on watershed problems. 


sources unless they are controlled.” 
That’s about it. But we are get- 
ting ahead of our story. Rock Creek 
watershed is an area of approximate- 
ly 76 square miles, containing the 
homes of over 250,000 people in 45 
communities and ranging from high- 
lv urban to farm and woodland 
areas. In the entire county (Mont- 
gomery) reside 335,000 people. This 
population has doubled in the past 
ten years. It is expected to double 
again in the next ten. As Mont- 
gomery County Council president 
Stella B. Werner told the delegates, 
“That’s why they call Montgomery 
the ‘bedroom’ of Washington.” 
Starting in the heart of Washing- 
ton near the Lincoln Memorial and 
pointing like a finger into the heart 
of the county is a park. This is 
world-renowned Rock Creek Park, 
which visitors from abroad have 
often called the loveliest in the 
world. Much of the water runoff 
from nearby Rock Creek watershed 


flows through this park via Rock 
Creek. 

This brook, under normal condi- 
tions, is a delightful stream. Beauti- 
ful beeches, tulip poplars, dogwoods, 
and other species adorn its banks. It 
is a flyway for a great variety of 
birds during all seasons of the year. 
Opossums, rabbits, deer, and even an 
occasional bear come roaming down 
its banks. Delegates in their buses 
waved to riders cantering along its 
banks. They saw hundreds of chil- 
dren at play in numerous recreation 
centers. 

They also saw filthy, mud-brown 
water as ugly as sin flowing down 
the creek bed. They saw places 
where stream banks had been worn 
away. They saw deposits of silt— 
rich topsoil from up county and be- 
yond. They saw trees that had been 
bowled over by flash floods. Even 
so, they didn’t see what a bad actor 
this little creek can really be and has 
become in recent years. They didn’t 


American Forests display at Watershed Congress. Left, Harry Mose- 
brook, Weyerhaeuser Co., Paul M. Dunn, St. Regis Co., H. B. Shepard, 
AFA board member, Fred E. Hornaday, AFA executive vice president, 
and Howard Mendenhall, small watershed specialist from Illinois. 


Distinguished leaders participated in this star event 


see whole areas of park awash as 
many of us have seen it, although 
films by Forester Bernard Frank 
(now in India) of the creek in some 
of its wilder moments were dis- 
played. 

Nor did the visitors see, nor could 
they know of, the continuing battle 
that is being waged to protect this 
park and other creek beds that feed 
into it from the maze of highways 
and roads proposed by developers— 
plans that come off the drawing 
boards like plans from so many as 
sembly lines. But they got the idea. 
Mr. Smith and his cohorts saw to 
that. 

‘For many years, visitors learned, 
Montgomery County was rural. 
Then the inexorable march of the 
rooftops began. In the last election 
the balance wheel was_ inevitably 
tipped. A reform slate of suburban 
candidates, primarily concerned with 
mounting school needs, swept into 
office, putting the rural people out 
and suburban people in. But the 
new slate is learning that it in- 
herited a lot of problems in addition 
to schools. Not the least of these 1s 
how to preserve what natural beauty 
is left while providing adequately 
for the needs of a growing popula- 
tion. This problem is compounded 
by the fact that Montgomery—the 
“bedroom” of the nation’s capital— 
grew like Topsy with all too little 
planning. Consequently, the boom- 
ing area today faces the problem of 
where to put the necessary new 
highways and other developments 
without completely ruining closely- 
knit residential suburbs that don't 
intend to bow to the risks of com- 
mercialization without a fight. 

Dust swirled high as the watet- 
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shed buses, each adorned with big 
banners, passed through seemingly 
endless developments near Rock- 
ville that were bare of so much as a 
blade of grass, and glimpsed new 
homes in new subdivisions where 
every single tree had been obliter- 


ated by the bulldozers. ‘Telltale 
gullies meandered down __ barren 
slopes, a mute reminder that silt 


seen earlier in the capital had to 
have its origin someplace. The 
elimination of the trees, in partic- 
ular, seemed to set the teeth of some 
of the visitors on edge. 

“I’ve seen developments, but I’ve 
never seen a development where 
everything: was stripped, including 
the trees,” one Oklahoman mut- 
tered. 

Flash floods and hard rains, nat- 
urally, have played havoc with these 
areas. Water pouring off the roof- 
tops and over scantily- covered land 
too thin to produce good grass, as 
well as water that pours » off the 
scalped land, has cut ugly gashes in 
the earth in its pell-mell rush to 
Washington’s Rock Creek Park and 
the Washington harbor. 

What is being done about it? The 
county is trying. Mrs. Werner told 
how interested groups had con- 
ducted an all-day meeting to pro- 
pound what she called “anti-bull- 
dozer” ordinances. Apparently, the 
developers are taking the hint. On 
their own initiative they are now 
urging their members to provide for 
water runoff by terracing slopes, 
building little dams at the foot ot 
slopes, seeding land which is to lie 
idle for some time, and other pro- 
tective measures. 

Mr. Smith said that his associa- 
tion, the Montgomery Soil Conser- 
vation District, and the Montgomery 
County Council have applied to the 














Maryland State Soil Conservation 
Committee for assistance in plan- 
ing a project under Public Law 566. 
This plan would see the construc- 
tion of two floodwater retarding 
structures, including storage for 
wildlife and recreational purposes; 
completion of land treatment of re- 
maining farm land in the county 
(some 250 farms), including con- 
tour planting and strip cropping ol 
cropland, seeding and improved 
management of pastures, protection 
of woodlands and construction of 
farm ponds, diversions and other 
water control measures; and land 
treatment of non-farm lands, includ- 
ing seeding and mulching of cleared 
building sites, stabilization of banks 
and ditches, and better planning ol 
subdivisions to fit topography; and 
finally, streambank and _ channel 
stabilization. 

This plan was warmly applauded 
by delegates from all over the U.S. 

In making a plea for planning 
programs to begin on the land itself, 
Mrs. Werner at the same time 
urged conservationists not to talk in 
too lofty terms and to come down to 
earth and join the common people. 

“You've got to get together with 
these men who actually build and 
devlop areas, and you've got to think 
in terms of such things as sewage de- 
velopment programs as well as con- 
servation programs,” she said. ‘Also, 
you've got to recognize that all these 
things must be done within the 
framework of the existing tax rate, 
and that you can’t do any of them 
unless you have the money.” 

All of these things begin with the 
land itself, Mrs. Werner stressed 
again. “And yet I find that the word 
zoning’ is one that is feared, al- 
though planning and good zoning 
are prerequisites to all good land 
use. 
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Montgomery County banks sponsored 


chicken dinner for the water experts 





Watershed map studied by Lathrop E. 
Smith, Hugh Bennett, Stella B. Werner 





Keynoter at the Congress was Clifford 
R. Hope, former Kansas Congressman 





Rock Creek rises on A. W. Hine’s Spring Garden Farm 20 miles north of Washington. 
President Lathrop E. Smith, of Rock Creek Watershed Association, points out sights 
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Herschel D. Wade, watershed association president, and G. Manley Cury, 
West Fork SCD chairman, beamed when their Upper Tenmile Creek Water- 
shed Project in West Virginia was named “Watershed Project of the Year” 
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L. L. Males, of Cheyenne, Oklahoma, receives “Watershed Man of th 





Year”? award from Charles Butler, of Watershed Congress Awards Committee 


At long last, the touring buses 
left the developments behind and 
moved into rolling Maryland coun- 
tryside far up-county above Gai- 
thersburg. This is the Maryland 
longtime residents know and love— 
the rambling farm homes, fenced-in 
pastures, green woodlots, a sprink- 
ling of farm ponds, and crops start- 
ing a new cycle. As the buses moved 
into this new area, visitors from 
more wide-open spaces were seen to 
heave visible sighs of relief. But the 
question on everyone’s lips was, 
“How long can it last?” 

For a little while yet, at least, the 
rip tide of suburban development 
will not reach the lovely farm of 
A. W. Hine, who invited his guests 
to alight and inspect the crystal- 
pure, spring-fed farm pond, which 
is the fountainhead of the creek the 
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buses had been following all day. 
Here was water the way the Good 
Lord made it—pure and undefiled. 
Downstream it may be a different 
story, but the presence at that spring 
of so many distinguished leaders— 
crusaders for planned land manage- 
ment—served at least as an indica- 
tion that people may not always be 
simply content to follow the line of 
least resistance—that they will seek 
and demand something better. 
“But what can J do?” one D.C. 
resident asked? Conservationists an- 
swer that there is plenty everyone 
can do. They can keep abreast of 
present-day conservation problems 
as reported in their daily newspa- 
pers. They can form watershed or- 
ganizations or join existing ones. 
They can give their support to can- 
didates for office who display an 


awareness of conservation needs 
Finally, they can keep the gullies 
plugged and the green grass growing 
on their own little watersheds—the 
individual lots represented by the 
rooftops over their own homes. For 
all of these matters, conservationists 
declare, start at home —right in 
your own back yard. When a ma- 
jority of property owners tire of me- 
diocrity in reference to planning on 
the land, the other problems will 
start falling into line. Then the 
parks will be saved, the scalping of 
land brought under control, and the 
ruthless bludgeoning to death of 
trees halted. 


As representatives of the Rock 
Creek Watershed Association readily 
conceded in talking to delegates 
from other states, “We are aware we 
face an extreme problem here in 
urban development. We can’t stop 
it. Neither will you be able to when 
it reaches your county. But we con- 
tend there is a right way and a 
wrong way of doing these things. 
Not all the open areas have to go. 
Nor do we have to lose all our best 
topsoil as the transition goes on. 
While we can’t imagine what people 
will be like 100 years from now, we 
can’t believe they will be quite what 
they ought to be unless they know 
the trees, the water courses, and the 
bird and animal life that abounds 
even yet in this increasingly urban- 
ized area. These things are neces- 
sary, just as new roads and new sew- 
age systems are necessary. Untortu- 
nately, trees and streams and birds 
and animals can’t talk back. That's 
why some of us will have to do it 
for them.” 


The Sixth Watershed Congress 
found the roll call of up-and-coming 
new small watershed projects coming 
through loud and clear, present- 
ing clear-cut evidence that more 
and more local leaders are begin- 
ning to talk the language of both the 
farmer and the city resident. Re- 
ports from six representative water- 
shed programs were a congress high- 
light. These were: Walnut Creek, 
Concord, California; Cypress Creek, 
Morganfield, Kentucky; Pleasant 
Creek, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; Upper 
Tenmile Creek, Salem, West Vit- 
ginia; Hightower Creek, Mountain 


City, Georgia; and Mule Creek, 
Emerson, Iowa. 
Another indication of progress 


was the presentation by the con 
gress of its first outstanding service 
award. Recipients of the “Watershed 
Project of the Year” award were the 
Upper Tenmile Creek Watershed 
Association and the West Fork Soil 
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Conservation District of West Vir- 
ginia. According to Charles C, But- 
ler, awards committee chairman, 
this watershed stood above all other 
projects considered for the “extent 
of interest and participation of in- 
dividuals, organizations, and agen- 
cies within the watershed area, the 
adequacy of the project toward 


meeting all of the natural resources 
conservation and improvement needs 
of the watershed, and the present 
state of completion of the project.” 


For the first time, the congress 
also named a “Watershed Man of 
the Year.” He is L. L. Males, of 
Cheyenne, Oklahoma, a bank presi- 
dent, and ardent leader of his local 
Soil Conservation District Board of 
Supervisors. 
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Silt deposited in Rock Creek Park from up county is pointed out by Watershed 


Keynoter at the “Sixth” was Clif- President Smith to Dr. Hugh Bennett and County Council President Werner 


ford R. Hope, former member of 
Congress from Kansas, who, with 
Senator Aiken (Vermont) , authored 
Public Law 566. Both men reiter- 
ated their previously-expressed con- 
victions that the small watershed ap- 
proach represents a relatively eco- 
nomical and feasible way to lick 
watershed problems at the _ local 
level. 

The congress was further hon- 
ored by the participation of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son and Interior Secretary Fred Sea- 
ton. A number of leaders of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and the Senate and 
House either participated actively or 
attended the congress. 

With new small watershed proj- 


ects now springing up like mush- 
rooms on the land, the question was 
raised at this congress for the first 
time as to whether the present loose- 
ly-knit group of participating agen- 
cies should not be forged into an in- 
corporated organization with more 
power to represent directly the in- 
terests of a new group in the nation, 
namely, people on the firing line on 
new watershed projects. One active 
California leader even suggested that 
the present annual “tour” be elimi- 
nated, that the meeting be held just 
before or at the same time as the an- 
nual Rivers and Harbors Conven- 
tion, and that more time be given 
for contacting and working with 


legislators. Sentiment expressed for 
this view seemed to be that the 
movement has now reached the 
point where more than an annual 
meeting is required if the program 
is to go ahead with sufficient rapid- 
ity. 

While the congress probably 
hasn’t heard the last of this, there 
are others, including many of the 
present sponsoring groups, who are 
not in a position to support any 
lobbying type of organization, and 
who further believe that the young 
program would fall flat on its face 
if it attempted any such drastic 
change at this time. 

(Turn to page 55) 


Staving off new roads and saving parks requires a lot of time in Montgomery County. Recent 
instance found Cabin John residents fighting a road through creekbed of Cabin John Park 
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support of Maryland parks and roads people, was defeated 
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**Resources 





and People... 


A CHALLENGE OF[: 


PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1959 
AFA Board of Directors’ Meeting 
Golf Course Open to all Visitors 
Tea Time 
Buffet Supper 
Movie: White Wilderness (Disney) or 
similar feature 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1959 
Call to Order 
Introductions: 
Fred E. Hornaday, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, AFA 
President’s Message 
Don P. Johnston, President, AFA 
Invocation and Presentation of Colors 
Pageant 
Welcome to Pennsylvania 
The Honorable David L. Lawrence, 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
Keynote Address 
Dr. Eric A. Walker, President, Pennsylvania 
State University 
Response 
Lloyd E. Partain, President, Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association and Regional Vice 
President of The American Forestry As- 
sociation 
Luncheon 
Conservation Awards—AFA 
Good Outdoor Manners Awards—PFA 
Field Tour 
The Impacts of Civilization upon Forest 
Resources 
Supper (Informal) 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness in Kodacolor 
Kenneth B. Pomeroy, Chief Forester, AF A 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1959 


Impacts Upon the Forest Resource 


Panel Moderator: Dr. Delyte W. Morris, 


President, Southern Illinois University 


Industrial Pressures 
G. B. Bonfield, Senior Vice President 
American Box Board Company 


12:00 Noon 


2:00 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


Social Pressures 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director, 
National Park Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior 


Ecological Influences 
Dr. Harold G. Wilm, Commissioner, 
New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment 


Luncheon (Informal) 


Meeting the Impacts 


Presiding: Charles A. Connaughton, Diree- 
tor, AFA 


Panel Moderator: Arthur W. Greeley, 
Assistant Chief, Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Responsibilities of Public Agencies 
S. T. Dana, Dean Emeritus, 
School of Natural Resources, 
University of Michigan 

Landowners’ Responsibilities 
Vertrees Young, Director, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation 

Civilian Responsibilities 
The Honorable Maurice K. Goddard, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department o} 

Forests and Waters 


Annual Banquet 


Guest of Honor: 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, Chairman, 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1959 


All-day field trip ending with visit to Shaw- 
nee State Park for ox roast followed by old- 
fashioned barn dance and hoe down. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, AND 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 


Post-Conference tours to Blackwater Falls 
State Park in West Virginia, the Grand Can- 
yon, Pocono Mountains, Gettysburg and Fort 
Ligonier in Pennsylvania. 
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CO-EXISTENCE” 


Joint Conference of The American Forestry Association 






and The Pennsylvania Forestry Association 


Bedford Springs Hotel 
Bedford, Pennsylvania 








ITH Laurance Rockefeller as 

guest of honor, resources ex- 
perts as panelists, informative field 
trips to point up discussions, a barn 
dance, an ox roast, and Howdy the 
Raccoon as the star attraction, the 
joint conference of The American 
Forestry Association and The Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association, to be 
held at the Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, October 11- 
l4, is assured of being a fascinating 
meeting. 
_The occasion will mark the third 
time that AFA and PFA, two of the 
oldest active forestry organizations, 
have met jointly. The first meeting 
was in 1889 in Philadelphia, while 
the second was held in 1936 in Eagles 
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Bedford Springs Hotel will serve as headquarters for the joint conference of 
The American Forestry Association and The Pennsylvania Forestry Association 


Mere. The third will be in the 
shadow of Bedford’s famous maples 
and oaks, some of which predate 
both associations. In honor of this 
long, close association, descendants 
of key men of both groups—Bernard 
Edward Fernow of AFA and Joseph 
Trimble Rothrock of PFA—will be 
honored guests at the annual ban- 
quet. 

The significance of the confer- 
ence’s theme, “Resources and People 
—A Challenge of Co-existence,” will 
be dramatically revealed during the 
field tours, and then thoroughly an- 
alyzed by panels of experts in the 
various fields of renewable natural 
resources. 

The first field trip on Monday 


October 11-14, 1959 
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afternoon is designed to acquaint 
members with the subject and set the 
stage for the discussion on the follow- 
ing day. The tour will include a 40- 
minute bus ride to the Riddlesburg- 
Saxon area where the group will be 
joined by some of the local commu- 
nity leaders. This area graphically 
illustrates some of the unfortunate 
effects our advancing technology has 
had upon the inhabitants, as well as 
the manner in which man has abused 
his resources. The tour will repre- 
sent an effort to get the real “low- 
down” on land conditions in one 
county-wide area. 

This mountainous, non-agricul- 
tural area began to yield its natural 
resources at least 150 years ago. Lum- 
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bering hit its peak somewhere be- 
tween the 1860’s and 1890’s. After 
that the charcoal industry thrived 
for a time. Then coal became the 
dominant resource, and gradually it, 
too, has declined. Oil and diesel en- 
gines replaced steam. Today, an 
atomic reactor is beginning to pro- 
vide a new form of energy. Mean- 
time, the people supported by the 
former industries have lost their 
primary sources of livelihood. 
Pulpwood is almost the only out- 
let for vast quantities of low-grade 
hardwoods in the area. We will see 
an old battery of coke ovens, now 
overgrown by young trees. There 
are abandoned coal mines, and rem- 
nants of a two-mile overhead con- 
veyor system that antedated the use 
of trucks for coal transportation. A 
main-line railroad, now defunct. 
Empty stores. Polluted streams. It is 


not a pretty picture. Yet there are 
people in that valley, and they have 
to live. The forest is the only re- 
source available to them. Unfortu- 
nately, it has been badly mistreated 
through high-grading and repeated 
fires. 

With this first-hand knowledge of 
civilization’s impact on our resources, 
members will have an excellent back- 
ground for the panel discussions on 
Tuesday. The first panel, “Impacts 
Upon the Forest Resource,” will 
consist of speeches on “Industrial 
Pressures” by G. B. Bonfield, senior 
vice president, American Box Board 
Company, “Social Pressures’”’ by Con- 
rad L. Wirth, director, National 
Park Service, and “Ecological In- 
fluences” by Dr. Harold G. Wilm, 
commissioner, New York State Con- 
servation Department. 

“Meeting the Impacts” will be the 


Blackwater Falls State Park, West Virginia, possesses many areas of spectac- 


ular scenic beauty. 





Two park tours will be available to conference guests 






























next 


topic under discussion. Sub- 
jects to be included in this afternoon 
session are “Responsibilities of Pub 


lic Agencies” by Samuel T. Dana, 
dean emeritus, School of Natural 
Resources, University of Michigan, 
“Landowners’ Responsibilities” by 
Vertrees Young, director, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, and “Civil- 
ian Responsibilities” by The Honor- 
able Maurice K. Goddard, secretary, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters. 

Another important impact on our 
forest resources, recreation, will be 
the topic of Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
as guest of honor at the annual ban- 
quet. Mr. Rockefeller, whose inter- 
est in conservation is recognized both 
in this country and abroad, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission by President Eisenhower last 
February. With recreational outlets 
reaching the critical stage, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s speech should be most 
informative. 

Next on the agenda will be the 
conference tour on Wednesday, 
which will present a more favorable 
picture than the first tour. On 
this all-day trip members will visit a 
well-managed tree farm, the most 
progressive sugar bush in the East, 
an SCS farm, apple orchards, a fish 
hatchery, and similar places of in- 
terest. The tour will arrive at 
Shawnee State Park about 4 p.m. 
Here the members will enjoy an ox 
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Autumn is the ideal season to tour the 
colorful Grand Canyon of Pennsylvania 


roast, Pennsylvania style, and a lively 
barn dance. 

Other highlights of the joint con- 
ference will include a pageant featur- 
ing Howdy the Raccoon, the PFA 
symbol for good outdoor manners, 
and a luncheon where the AFA Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards will be 
presented, as well as the award to 
the winner of the PFA “Name the 
Raccoon” contest. 

For those who have the time to 
linger awhile, several post-conference 
tours through the colorful Pennsyl- 
vania countryside and to various his- 
torical monuments have been ar- 
ranged by PFA: 

Blackwater Falls—F. Henry Sipe, 
tour leader. This trip actually con- 
sists of two tours, leaving the hotel 
together at 9 a.m. on October 15. 
The groups will cross the state of 
Maryland and pass through some 
spectacularly scenic areas of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains of West Virginia. 
The buses will travel south on U. S. 
Route 220. Lunch at Blackwater 
Lodge in Blackwater Falls State 
Park, W. Va., will be arranged by 
the tour leader. At Blackwater Falls 
State Park the group will see the 
famous Blackwater Falls and Can- 
yon and the town of Davis, once a 
ghost town but now recovering 
through reforestation projects, wild- 
life restoration, and development of 
winter sports. After visiting Canaan 
Valley, buses on the first tour will 
drive back to Bedford, arriving 
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about 5:30 p.m. Estimated cost of 
tour is $10.00, 

Those wishing to take the second 
tour will remain at Blackwater 
Lodge overnight, with meals and 
lodging arranged by the tour leader. 
The following day the group will 
visit the state forest nursery, Cheat 
Ranger District on the Monongahela 
National Forest, Western Maryland 
Railroad plantations, charcoal cut- 
tings, strip mines, Fernow Experi- 
mental Forest, and many other in- 
teresting places, before returning to 
Bedford that afternoon. Estimated 
cost of the tour is $25.00, including 
overnight stay at hotel. 

Grand Canyon Scenic Tour— 
George German, tour leader. Fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the meet- 
ing, people interested in this trip 
will proceed via U. S. Route 220 to 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 





tinues along the west rim of the 
Grand Canyon, following the West 
Rim and Leetonia Roads through 
Tioga State Forest to Colton Point 
State Park. The group will then 
proceed to Wellsboro where the tour 
will end. 

Pocono Mountains Colorama—E. 
F. McNamara, tour leader. Group 
will rendezvous on route 940 at 
Pocono Interchange of the north- 
eastern extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike on Friday, October 
16, at 10:00 a.m. The tour will visit 
Hickory Run State Park, where 
members will see a youth forestry 
camp for rehabilitating juvenile de- 
linquents, and Boulder Field. The 
next stop will be the Delaware Le- 
high Experimental Forest, a co-op- 
erative venture in watershed man- 
agement research between the state 
and federal governments. Proceed- 


Special tour of Gettysburg National Military Park has been arranged. On the 


battlefields some 400 guns indicate positions of artillery during the battle 





Research Station at Benner Springs, 
a distance of 94 miles. On Thursday 
at 2:00 p.m., a Fish Commission spe- 
cialist will conduct a tour of the Re- 
search Station, Trout Hatchery, and 
Fisherman’s Paradise. The next day 
the group will meet at 8:30 a.m. at 
the Court House in Bellefonte, and 
then proceed to Lock Haven where 
they will have a conducted tour of 
a pulp and paper mill. After lunch 
a 10-mile drive will take the group to 
the entrance of Pine Creek Gorge. 
Then a scenic tour, featuring the 
fall leaf coloration through 37 miles 
of the Pine Creek Gorge country, 
will end at the entrance of West Rim 
State Forest Road. The tour con- 


ing to Big Pocono State Park, the 
group will enjoy views unparalleled 
in eastern Pennsylvania. An excel- 
lent view of fall coloration may be 
seen from the mountain, which is 
approximately 1000 feet higher than 
the surrounding terrain. The tour 
will disband on Route 611 at Tan- 
nersville, Pennsylvania. 
Gettysburg—A. Miles, tour leader. 
Group will leave Bedford Springs at 
8:30 a.m. on October 15. They will 
view farms and various soil and 
water conservation practices enroute 
through central Pennsylvania during 
the colorful autumn season. Arriving 
at Gettysburg at 2:00 p.m., they will 
(Turn to page 55) 
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tainly much of the credit for this 
happy state of affairs goes to The 
American Forestry Association and 
AMERICAN ForEsTs magazine. 

“The greatest failure probably lies 
in the vast number of small woodlots 
that still are mismanaged or neglect- 
ed entirely. TRR (Timber Resource 
Review) emphasizes the need for im- 
proving these small plots if the na- 
tion ‘s to meet its future timber ob- 
ligations. Yet despite the great deal 
of attention that has been focused on 
this area of conservation, only a rela- 
tively small number of woodlot own- 
ers have responded.” 


Ernest L. Kolbe, Western Pine As- 
sociation—‘‘On the credit side, I am 
sure you will want to give top billing 
to the forward strides in private for- 
estry. We all recognize that the eco- 
nomics of the times have made pri- 
vate forestry this dynamic. Forest 
product economics is even making 
small ownership forestry more prof- 
itable and feasible. Certainly this 
trend promises that more and more 
owners will be practicing the type of 
forestry that can pay its way and so 
endure. Now, more than ever, for- 
estry advice and practice must be 
guided by the basic economic prin- 
ciple: it must pay. Certainly we 
have reached a point in our forest 
economy where progress is likely to 
be rapid, especially if our programs 
are well-planned and based on sound 
determinations.” 


Gus P. Backman, secretary, Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce, and 
chairman, Forest Research Advisory 
Committee—". . . The greatest prog- 
ress since the adoption of the pro- 
gram is to me the most important 
part of the forest program at the pres- 
ent time, to wit: research. Through 
the efforts of The American Forestry 
Association and other great agencies, 
Congress has become appreciative of 
the tremendous value of research in 
specific fields and also of the need 
for basic research in the field of for- 
estry, which to a great extent has 
been ignored for many years. I am 
sure that I can express on behalf of 
the Forest Research Advisory Com- 
mittee our appreciation of the fine 
support which has been given by the 
association in the development of 
research.” 


Howard A. Post, Natural Resources 
Department, Chamber of Commerce 


Wood Industries and Labor 
(From page 29) 


of the United States—‘‘|) Forest Pro- 
tection. Much has been accom- 
plished, but substantial improve- 
ment is needed in order to achieve 
the goal. More protection responsi- 
bility must be shifted to the local 
and state levels. Prevention activi- 
ties, especially Keep Green and 
Smokey Bear programs, have achieved 
outstanding accomplishments but 
will require constant attention and 
further expansion in the future. 

“Insect and disease protection ac- 
tivities, including research, have 
been excellent. The problem is of 
great extent, and there is much more 
to do. With the current programs, 
and the interest being taken by state 
agencies and legislatures, the future 
looks encouraging, but there must be 
a continuing program by all agen- 
cies to educate the public and to for- 
mulate action plans. Basic research, 
of course, must be continued. 

“2) Timber Resources. Tremen- 
dous strides have been made, espe- 
cially by private owners, to build up 
forest productivity. Federal and state 
agencies are beginning to catch up, 
and if long range plans for the na- 
tional forests take place, they will 
begin to assume the place in the pro- 
duction picture which they should 
occupy. 

3) Economic and Social Services 
from the Forests. The multiple use 
of all resources involved in forest 
lands has been effectively promoted 
in recent years on all ownerships, 
but there is room for steady improve- 
ment. The constant attempt by wil- 
derness, wildlife and park propo- 
nents to increase greatly the areas 
restricted to single uses must be close- 
ly watched and contained.” 


Frank Heyward, Jr., Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, Bogalusa, La.— 
“At the top of any list of forestry 
achievements in the South during the 
past five years should be the dra- 
matic increase in planting. Encour- 
aged by the Soil Bank, total nursery 
production was estimated to be near- 
ly one and three-quarters billion 
seedlings in the past planting sea- 
son. 

“Another bright spot has been a 
continued reduction in total forest 
area burned. 

“Progress in establishment of tree 
farms has likewise been substantial 
and encouraging. Of a national total 
of more than 48 million acres of 
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tree farms, 32 million acres are in 
the South. 

“Sparkplugging the South’s splen- 
did progress in forestry has been the 
paper industry. As a group, its fee 
lands, widespread throughout the re- 
gion from Virginia to Texas, provide 
the most outstanding example of ap- 
plied forest management to be found 
in the nation. Its conservation pro- 
gram has meant scientific pulpwood 
thinning on thousands of non-com- 
pany-owned properties in the past 
five years. Its network of school for- 
ests, pilot forests, and other demon- 
stration projects has provided guid- 
ance in the field to countless land- 
owners. 

“It is an interesting paradox, there. 
fore, that the paper industry, which 
has so profoundly benefited south- 
ern forestry, should be subject to 
criticism for failing to fulfill its po- 
tentiality of leadership. Lead the pa- 
ade it has, but full praise for this ac- 
complishment must be tempered, be- 
cause this leadership has been more 
fortuitous than planned. The most 
significant effect of the industry was 
creation of a market for small-sized 
wood previously having little or no 
sale value. Literally, a pulpwood 
market has made tree farming possi- 
ble. But the establishment of a pulp- 
wood market was incidental to the 
expansion of the industry, and not a 
factor influencing it. Furthermore, 
the paper industry is so huge and the 
scale of forestry measures in the 
South so vast that fractional accom- 
plishment in a specific activity may 
yield a figure of somewhat deceptive 
value. For instance, in 1958 member 
mills of the Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association rendered free 
tree-marking service prior to pulp 
wood thining on some 13,000 non- 
company-owned properties aggregat- 
ing 637,000 acres. This is a splendid 
achievement by any criterion, but its 
glamour is less lustrous when it is 
realized that the a1ea probably rep- 
resents not more than one-sixth of 
the total forest acreage from which 
pulpwood was cut, exclusive of com- 
pany-owned lands. 

“The paper industry is capable of 
exerting a far greater influence on 
southern forestry than it has in the 
past. In potential it exceeds that of 
all wood-using industries and _ all 
governmental agencies in the field 
of forestry combined. When this po- 
tential is fully appreciated by the 
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paper industry and when its top 
management orders ‘full steam 
ahead,’ the South will experience 
forestry progress dwarfing by com- 
parison anything in its history.” 


= Kugelman, International Paper 
Co, New York City—‘“We believe 
real progress has been made in pro- 
tection techniques in general and in 
public understanding of the fire 
problem. Insect and disease prob- 
lems are not as well understood by 
the public. 

“The first step in the second goal 
of the AFA program has been accom- 
plished; that is, an inventory. The 
job of improving quality and quan- 
tity of usable wood depends on the 
application of forestry techniques 
well known to the forester. We be- 
lieve we know how to do the job sil- 
viculturally; the trick is to do the 
job within the framework of current 
economics. Progress toward the sec- 
ond goal has been steady. We have 
no doubt that this goal will be ac- 
complished. 

“Regarding goal three: In my 
opinion we have failed to get the 
multiple use concept across to the 
public. Perhaps it smacks of prom- 
ising all things to all people, and 
this is suspect of being a false prom- 
ise. Nevertheless the greatest cur- 
rent threat to forest management, 
and particularly private forest man- 
agement, is the inroad of gov- 
ernment ownership for single use 
purposes, whether it is wilderness, 
the demands of national defense, or 
the growth of cities and roads. Al- 
though The American Forestry As- 
sociation has certainly been active, 
forest owners do not appear to have 
gotten the multiple use concept—as 
practiced today—across to the public 
generally.” 


Earl Porter, Southern Kraft Divi- 


Agriculture is marching forward, 
finally, on a comprehensive national 
forest program, the fact remains 
that it has been dragging its feet on 
small woodlands almost since the 
Inception of forestry in this coun- 
try. At one time, there was talk of 
having the department ‘regulate’ all 
forestry in the nation, when it was 
experiencing difficulty in even ‘reg- 
ulating’ the various agencies under 
its own control. I have written 
more than one editorial on this sub- 
ject in the past, and I am led to be- 
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sion, International Paper Co.— “I 
will list the areas of greatest progress 
in conservation in the South in or- 
der, from greatest to least—all devel- 
opments, of course, which have been 
effected by economics: 1) forest 
management; 2) multiple use poli- 
cies; 3) education and assistance to 
forest owners; 4) forest research and 
surveys; and 5) forest land owner- 
ship. 

“The intensification in these areas 
during the past five years has been 
mostly a snowballing of activities in 
progress. Under forest management, 
it has been possible, and necessary, 
to intensify the markets. The for- 
est fire convention in New Orleans 
resulted in an intensification and un- 
derstanding of the forest fire prob- 
lem in the South. 

“Multiple use policies in the South 
have been intensified strongly in the 
field of wildlife management, espe- 
cially on private lands, which fur- 
nish the greatest amount of game. 
The drought and increasing indus- 
trialization have brought to the fore- 
front the water and watershed needs. 

“Education and assistance to forest 
landowners in the South has been a 
continuing, intensifying item, spear- 
headed by the activities of the South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion. Contrary to your editorial sug- 
gesting federal assistance in this line, 
which was resented by many South- 
erners, the greatest progress is going 
to be made by private initiative of 
individual citizens to meet the eco- 
nomics of their area. Federal assist- 
ance is a slow, unproductive, pater- 
nalistic system and has no particular 
value in a progressive forest area. As 
brought out by the small landowner 
conferences, markets are the con- 
trolling incentive for education and 
assistance to forest owners, and eco- 
nomics controls these markets. 

“Forest research of a fundamental 
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(From page 28) 


lieve the same situation still pre- 
vails. I am also inclined to believe 
that forestry is getting too far re- 
moved from the woodlot owner on 
the land and is moving too much in- 
to the field of science. The idea that 
a technical forester or scientist is 
the sole functionary properly 
equipped to tell a small landowner 
what to do strikes me as somewhat 
absurd. I would rather have had 


men such as Jim Girard tell me 
what to do with my woodlands than 
I would many _technically-trained 


nature is continuing in the hands of 
the schools and federal government, 
and these findings are being applied 
as fast as economics allows. The 
Forest Survey is of a national charac- 
ter and crosses state lines by forest re- 
gions to such an extent that the fed- 
eral government alone can satisfac- 
torily coordinate and develop this 
survey. With the increasing returns 
from forest lands, the survey should 
be handled by the federal budget 
and not as an imposition on local 
industries, which are paying heavy 
taxes to the federal government. 

“The forest land ownership fea- 
ture of the program is of less impor- 
tance, because economics and local 
conditions govern the ownership pat- 
tern. Any study of land ownership 
should be considered only by the in- 
dividual state having problems. As 
long as we maintain a healthy econ- 
omy, there is no need for any consid- 
eration of redistribution of lands 
which, if and when it might occur, 
would be by revolt and not by prior 
legislation. 

“Any progress to be made in your 
program of forestry will be made by 
the improvement of economic condi- 
tions and will not be forced by sub- 
sidies, legislation, or unsound reac- 
tions. There has been, in the South 
at least, progress in all of the fields of 
your program, and I do not see that 
you can put a finger on anything as a 
failure, unless it would be some of 
the tendencies of Congress to weaken 
the economics of progress by extend- 
ing social legislation — increasing 


_ the benefits of social security, unem- 


ployment, and like encouragement to 
unproductiveness, These items can- 
not be tied to forest conservation, 
but can be interpreted as contrary 
to individual incentive, pride of own- 
ership, and_ self-sufficiency, which 
have built this country in the past.” 


foresters, for Girard is first of all a 
man of practical sense. I am aware 
that some foresters do not concur 
with my view.” 


Arthur Ringland, AFA member— 
“Failure of the woodland owner’s 
pocketbook nerve to throb sufficient- 
ly is the primary obstacle to good 
management of small woodlands. To 
stimulate it properly, he seeks 
financial incentives such as markets 
and tax reforms. Since many small 
owners are unable to undertake har- 





vestings logs themselves, they would 
benefit from some type of co-opera- 
tive. I hope AFA fully explores 
these possibilities. And, not to be 
overlooked are the services to be 
provided by the Soil Conservation 
Districts.” 


State Foresters 


George O. White, state forester, 
Missouri — “In my opinion, great 
progress has been made by industry, 
the federal government, and the 
states in forestry in the last five years. 
However, much remains to be done, 
and many of the recommendations 
in the program are as sound today 
as when first made at Higgins Lake. 


“I think the most notable failure 
in the protection of forests against 
forest fires is in the lack of federal 
financial support to the states for 
the co-operative fire control program. 
Although the states have made won- 
derful progress in the last 10 years 
in advancing their programs for fire 
control, there has been no increase 
in the federal co-operative funds for 
this purpose. This means that dur- 
ing that period, some of the states 
have received fewer funds from the 
federal government than they were 
formerly receiving. The American 
Forestry Association is partly re- 
sponsible for this situation, for not 
once has it effectively raised its voice 
in support of increased co-operative 
federal funds for fire fighting on pri- 
vate forest land. There are still 
millions of acres of forest land in the 
United States with no organized fire 
protection. Many of the state pro- 
grams are too inadequately financed 
to assure reasonably good fire pro- 
tection. The protection of these 
small forest areas from fire is basic 
to the improvement of these lands. 
Many studies have been made in 
this field. In particular, the Battelle 
Report indicates that the federal 
government is not contributing its 
proper portion to the states. In 
my judgment, AFA should look in- 
to this whole problem and do so 
without delay.” 


Maurice K. Goddard, secretary, De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, 
Pennsylvania—‘“‘One of the prime 
objectives is protecting forest lands 
from fire. We all know that without 
such protection it is impossible to 
get maximum returns from the land. 
Although progress has been made in 
this area, I feel that greater empha- 
sis is needed to accomplish our ob- 
jectives. AFA should eternally ham- 
mer away at this problem until it is 
licked for good. Additional prog- 
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ress is also necessary to combat in- 
sect and disease outbreaks adequate- 
ly and satisfactorily while they are in 
the incipient stage, before they reach 
epidemic proportions. This requires 
constant surveillance as well as con- 
trol activity. 

“While some progress has been 
made in reforesting 50 million acres 
of idle land which is judged to be 
best suited for timber, the major 
portion of these lands still remain 
unplanted. Since many of the 
areas are in private ownership and 
since the growing of timber crops in- 
volves a long-term investment, many 
of the landowners cannot be con- 
vinced to, or cannot afford to, re- 
forest idle lands. It is apparent that 
some financial or co-operative incen- 
tive will be necessary to bring these 
lands into production so that they 
can contribute to our economy. 

“Forest practices on industrial and 
government holdings have improved 
greatly and are perhaps approaching 
an acceptable level; however, there 
are approximately 4.5 million small 
private ownerships (accounting for 
60 per cent of the total forest lands) 
which are not even approaching 
their potential outputs due to poor 
management practices and _ inade- 
quate stocking. To solve this prob- 
lem, an expanded educational ef 
fort is needed, as well as an in- 
creased technical assistance program. 

“Incidentaily, the nationwide 
meetings held last year under the 
supervision of the Forest Service 
brought together many people who 
had ideas about the problem of man- 
agement of small woodlands. The 
summarized material from _ these 
meetings should prove very helpful 
in solving future problems in this 
complex field. . . 

“To summarize our present situa- 
tion in the United States, I would 
say that we have made definite prog- 
1ess, but our goals are still far ahead 
and reaching them is complicated 
by the desires and needs of an ex- 
ploding population. This makes our 
present and future problems com- 
plex indeed.” 


Extension Forestry 


Charles R. Ross, farm forestry spe- 
cialist, Extension Service, Corvallis, 
Oregon— 

“One of the more notable gains, 
as I see it, is the rapid nationwide 
expansion of artificial reforestation. 
It has touched every region and al- 
most every county. It involves re- 
search, expansion of nurseries, me- 
chanical developments, and all the 
rest. Large-scale employment of arti- 
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ficial reforestation to save time jn 
regeneration, to get full stands, and 
to obtain improved stock are fea- 
tures that go with a high level of 
forestry. They are real encourage. 
ments to all of us. Poor stocking 
and idle lands are tremendous con. 
servation problems in America. 

“It is hard to say when a gain be. 
comes notable, but certainly the 
greatly enlarged use of mill residues 
and low-grade wood material must 
be noted as a real gain. It is par. 
ticularly heartening in the North- 
west where so much wood had here- 
tofore not been utilized after reach- 
ing the mill. 


“In the area of public attitudes 
and policy some of us see notable 
gains. During the last five years, 
little has been heard in the way of 
alarm-crying or of one group blam- 
ing another. Generally, it seems to 
me co-operative efforts to solve real 
problems have prevailed. General 
concern, and an honest concern, over 
such problems as water, recreation, 
and protection from diseases and in- 
sects have occupied the major groups. 

“Increasing attention is being paid 
to forest weed control, forest tree 
improvement, and adaptation of tree 
races to forest soils and sites. 


“We have failures too, although 
they are not of the last five years 
only. It seems to me we still do not 
have a realistic approach to the 
small woodland problem. More at- 
tention has been given to the condi- 
tion of the small woodland itself 
than to the condition of its owner. 
The TRR (Timber Resource Re- 
view) tells us, if our own eyes had 
not told us, that the great majority 
of small woodlands are in the stage 
of young growth, or lack of satis 
factory growth, and to improve them 
calls for outlays of time and money 
as well as skills. If the owner does 
not have the money, or if the ir 
vestment will not pay him as an In- 
dividual, the situation should be 
recognized. If improving the small 
woodland is largely a question of 
money, where is the money to come 
from? We all know the small wood- 
land problem is many-sided; how- 
ever, the aspect I have mentioned 
is not sufficiently recognized.” 


Forestry Consultants 


E. L. Demmon, Asheville, N.C.—“! 
believe that at least some progress 
has been made in every aspect of 
AFA’s recommended program. This 
is probably normal in a field of en 
deavor with as many ramifications 
as forestry. Therefore, while gains 
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have been made, the major short- 
coming might be the relative slow- 
ness with which progress has taken 
place. This can be ascribed largely to 
human nature and the difficulties of 
attaining desirable objectives rapid- 
ly under our form of democracy. Al- 
though this may be all to the good 
in the long run, it is disappointingly 
slow to many of us. For example, 
we have but scratched the surface 
in educating the millions of small 
woodland owners to good forest con- 
servation practices. Yet these people 
are the key to this program. If 
there is one place where efforts 
might be concentrated, this is it. The 
entire AFA program is important, 
but I believe maximum _ progress 
in U.S. forestry will come by induc- 
ing the small woodland owner to do 
those things which obviously should 
be done.” 


State Forestry Associations 


Ed Kerr, assistant executive director, 
The Louisiana Forestry Association 
—“Gains have been great since initi- 
ation of AFA’s Program for Forestry. 
Certainly the Southern Forest Fire 
Prevention Conference will go down 
in history as a highlight in this prog- 
ress from the standpoint of the 
South. The conference itself, and 
district and state conferences that 
have followed it, have made a defi- 
nite impression upon the fire occur- 
rence records and have increased the 
appreciation by public officials of 
our enforcement problems. You 
know that the initiation of the 
Southern FFPC is a direct result of 
the conference, and this may well be 
the cornerstone upon which victory 
over forest fires in the South will 
be based. 

“Other areas of notable gain seem 
to be in research and reforestation. 
Except for fire reduction, the key to 
further strides in reforestation will 
be research and, judging by recent 
Senate and House hearings in Wash- 


standards. We already have too many 
low-standard schools.” 


H. H. Chapman, professor emeritus, 
Yale—‘Most notable gains lie: 1) in 
the field of private industrial fores- 
try; 2) in addition of sound silvicul- 
tural practices for protection against 
fires in the South, involving use of 
prescribed fire as a necessity in re- 
producing fireproof species; 3) in 
insisting on multiple use forestry in 
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ington, federal legislators seem to 
have a greater understanding and 
grasp of forestry research needs than 
ever before. 

“With all of the gains that have 
been made during the past five years, 
one cannot really talk of failures— 
only, perhaps, of those things AFA 
and others haven’t gotten around to 
yet. Let’s talk of those. 

“First, probably everyone realizes 
that we must grow stronger and 
stronger in legislation, both national 
and state, and that not all of it can 
be achieved on the national level. 
Whether we speak of lawmakers in 
Washington or State City, we know 
they are all influenced by reaction 
back at their home town in Podunk. 
The way to influence legislation 
here is through the state associa- 
tions, but there are not enough 
strong state associations. One of the 
greatest contributions that AFA 
could make would be to devise a 
method of encouraging such associ- 
ations to function, and to provide a 
national hook-up. How this could 
be done I haven't the slightest idea, 
but the need is there. 

“The other problems I had in 
mind are with us because of the lack 
of leadership within most of the 
states. They are: proper forest man- 
agement on the part of small land- 
owners, investment in forestry on the 
part of many large landowners, and 
the dangerous usurpation of forest- 
lands for other uses. All these prob- 
lems can be solved only by state as- 
sociations who are ever on the alert.” 


John F. Shanklin, forester, Tech- 
nical Review Staff, United States De- 
partment of the Interior—‘‘Any at- 
tempt to put into a few words a sum- 
mary reply to the question, “What 
are our most notable gains and what 
are our most notable failures in for- 
est conservation since adoption of 
AFA’s Program for Forestry?” would 
most likely involve us in the com- 


The Academic Viewpoint 
(From page 29) 


opposition to the Wilderness Bill, 
which seeks to segregate these areas 
for single purpose use.” 


Hardy L. Shirley, dean, College of 
Forestry, State University of New 
York—“It seems to me that one of 
our serious lags in forestry is in de- 
fining precisely and concretely the 
small forest ownership problem and 
what we might expect of it. The 
more I look into this problem my- 


mon error of a generalization which 
may be inaccurate in some specific 
respects. However, I shall have to 
take that chance. 

“In my opinion, the most notable 
gains have been made in the man- 
agement of the commercial, federal 
and industrial forest lands, where 
considerable progress is a matter ot 
public record. On the other hand, 
the management of the smaller for- 
est holdings such as farmers’ wood- 
lots may be characterized as gen- 
erally very poor. I would say that 
our greatest failure on the national 
level is in the latter field. 

“Speaking more specifically of the 
responsibilities of this department 
alone, I think it may be said that 
notable progress has been made. The 
management of the commercial for- 
est lands entrusted to this depart- 
ment has been improved consider- 
ably in the past five years. We are 
moving steadily forward to our goal 
of intensive management for all com- 
mercial forest lands. Improvement 
in forest protection, forest inventory, 
and forest management planning 
has progressed steadily during this 
period. Access to most of our com- 
mercial forest lands has been guaran- 
teed, either through road construc- 
tion, pending road construction, or 
agreements with adjacent forest land 
owners. The full allowable cut from 
these lands has been advertised, har- 
vested and sold for the past several 
years. In the associated multiple- 
use management fields such as the 
proper conservation of water, recrea- 
tion, grazing, mining, and wildlife 
management, the department has 
made considerable progress. 

“Although it cannot be said that 
our commercial forest lands are un- 
der intensive management as yet, 
much progress has been made to- 
ward that goal—a goal, incidentally, 
which is somewhat beyond the pro- 
gram set forth in the Higgins Lake 
report of your association.” 





self, the more I appreciate that there 
are basic economic handicaps to the 
small timberland owner that place 
him almost completely at the mercy 
of timber buyers and their timber 
cutters. Some of these problems sim- 
ply have to do with size of operation 
and with the records that such indi- 
viduals must keep—compensation in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, 
and other liability insurance are but 
a few of the hazards he faces in try- 
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ing to get a good forestry job done 
on his property. Aside from that, 
there is the question of how much 
public money we can funnel into 
trying to do a job for the small 
woodland owner that he is not in a 
position to do for himself. 
“Turning to the other side, I be- 
lieve one of our greatest advances in 
the profession in the last five years 
has been the growth of interest, re- 
search, and instruction in genetics 
and forest tree improvement. We are 
on the verge of substantial advances 
in recreational use of forest land and 
also of more intensive concern over 


sheep, cattle, horses, and the martial 
spirit acquired in the Moorish wars, 
Spaniards conquered most of the 
Americas. 


But even after Spain had acquired 
a colonial empire, she did not be- 
come a manufacturing and trading 
country. The influx of gold and 
silver made competition with Eng- 
land and Flanders seem unnecessary. 
Spain continued to export wool and 
colonists. Agriculture languished 
while flocks of sheep nibbled away 
at the forests and pounded the soil 
to dust. 

To what extent over-grazing is re- 
sponsible for the barren and often 
desolate aspect of so much of Spain 
is an interesting though perhaps 
moot point. During the long slumber 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, popu- 
lation fell and large areas must have 
reverted to semi-wilderness. To some 
extent the forest must have re- 
covered. 


The outlines of Spanish forest 
policy appeared during the last cen- 
tury, soon after the Napoleonic 
Wars. Then the population and the 
level of economic activity were rising. 
National policy demanded the ex- 
port of wheat. Every acre under plow 
seemed an acre of wealth, and every 
acre untouched, a loss. To encourage 
cultivation, the government expro- 
priated huge blocks of feudal and 
ecclesiastical land and, following the 
liberal theories of the day, sold them 
to the highest bidders at auction. 
The new owners were not conserva- 
tionists. Wheat was what they wanted 
—wheat, wool, and wood. The for- 
ests melted away before their on- 
slaught. As in the eastern United 
States, a spate of extensive and often 
unwise land-clearing made a lasting 
mark on the forest cover. 


For one thing, two-thirds of the 


water resources. But these last two 
can be goals for the next five years.” 


R. J. Preston, dean, School of For- 
estry, North Carolina State College— 
“In my opinion, the most notable 
gains in forest conservation in recent 
years have been in the development 
of private forestry. I believe the fed- 
eral government has publicly stated 
that many private forest holdings are 
now under better management than 
the national forests, and the recent 
surveys indicate that growth on all of 
our forests is exceeding drain. 
“Another notable achievement has 


The Forests of Spain 
(From page 33) 


land officially classified as forest 
(about 51 per cent of the national 
area) is really run-down farmland 
and range, much of it covered with 
coppice and still more with brush 
and weeds. Seventy-one per cent of 
the forest is in private hands. Mu- 
nicipalities own practically all the 
remainder. 

In Spain, as in so many other 
countries, the beginnings of forestry 
correspond with the high tide of 
forest destruction. During the 1840's, 
an astute and farsighted man named 
Bernardo de la Torre y Rojas began 
to agitate for a School of Forestry 
and Corps of Forestry "ngineers. He 
was a one-armed veteran of the Co- 
lonial Wars who had achieved some 
eminence as a lawyer and civil serv- 
ant. With his tenacity and good 
connections, he won on both counts, 
and in 1863 he saw enacted the basic 
forest law of Spain. This law ex- 
empted blocks of public forest land 
over 250 acres in size from sale at 
auction; it declared such lands to be 
the property of the municipalities 
within whose boundaries they fell; 
and it designated the Corps of Forest 
Engineers to administer these lands. 
Ninety per cent of the revenues were 
for the owners, and ten for the im- 
provement of the forest. 

Spanish forest policy has since re- 
mained essentially the same. The 
school operates to staff one public 
agency, which identifies, protects, 
and manages community lands. The 
fact that many of these lands con- 
tain few or no trees does not influ- 
ence their administrative status. 
They are all called “montes,” and 
every use comes in for a share of 
attention. The foresters in charge 
are land administrators as well as 
silviculturists. 

Because of the ownership pattern, 
the local point of view must come 


—— 


been healing of the breach which de. 
veloped between public and private 
foresters during the New Deal, and 
the consequent pulling together of 
all forestry interests in most major 
areas. 

“A further achievement would be 
the evidence that our profession js 
coming of age as a scientific profes. 
sion, as revealed by the constantly 
improving quality of forestry re. 
search and forestry education. There 
are, of course, many other impor- 
tant areas of achievement, but these 
seem to me to be among the most 
important.” 


first. Traditionally, the Spanish 
peasant looks to these community 
lands for forage, fuel, and building 
material for his own use. If he needs 
a few acres of plowland, he expects 
to obtain them from the community 
pool. He is willing to see the hunt- 
ing rights leased out while he spends 
his leisure in the village tavern. Such 
modern industrial uses of wood as 
mine props, railway ties or pulpwood 
are of limited concern to him. True, 
as a member of the village he shares, 
sometimes directly, in the profits 
from community lands. But his point 
of view changes slowly and is likely 
to hinder efforts to intensify forestry. 
Under such conditions, manage- 
ment varies widely. Some lands pro- 
duce little revenue and are difficult 
to improve. The owners may well 
expect no more than brush and cop- 
pice. Other villages may own several 
square miles of first-rate forest. Ve- 
nuesa, in the province of Soria, is one 
example. Here, mere membership in 
the village is equivalent to an income 
of $800 a year. Such forests reach 
very high levels of management. 
The ebb of agricultural expansion 
has brought with it problems with 
which Americans are all too familiar. 
Many of the lands cleared of forest 
were not suitable for even temporary 
tillage. Top soils soon washed away; 
yields became low; and the countty- 
man went elsewhere with his axe, 
plow, and stock. If the forest had re- 
appeared—the pine, spruce, birch, 
and poplar that we see in the United 
States—such temporary deforestation 
would have been more tolerable. But 
the native oaks are heavy-seeded and 
slow-growing. In Spain, as in Eng; 
land, the oaks yield to heather, gorse, 
and other low-grade vegetation. 
Today the area of abandoned land 
is probably still increasing. The 
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reason lies no longer with shifting 
cultivation, but with the trend for 
farmers to turn their efforts upon the 
better lands, or else to give up farm- 
ing and seek industrial employment. 

As in other countries, the high- 
lander, the small subsistence farmer 
living in his tiny village or isolated 
homestead, is losing ground. He 
wants the open range and the free- 
dom to cut and plow where he 
pleases. Many Spanish hill towns, 
especially in the Pyrenees, have but 
a fraction of the people and live- 
stock they had a century ago. Imper- 
ceptibly the point of view changes. 
Commercial farming comes to the 
fore. It needs water from the hills, 
and steady foreign markets to pay 
for machinery and fertilizers. Cities 
come to dominate the national life, 
and they need light, power, and pot- 
able water, all of which, in Spain, 
come from the hills. 

About the turn of the century, the 
Spaniards set up forestry brigades in 
the most critical watershed areas. 
Economic and political difficulties 
hampered their work, but the bri- 
gades reforested enough land to 
prove their value. South of Murcia, 
for example, among the parched 
and barren hills, a 25,000-acre for- 
est of pine presents a thrilling sight. 
It is entirely man-made; and far 
from being an isolated case, it is one 
of many so laboriously built up in 
the face of incredible difficulties. 

Such examples are the inspiration 
for the reforestation now under way. 
It began in earnest twenty years ago 
in the hands of a new agency, the 
National Forest Estate. This agency 
owns very little land, but makes con- 
tracts with communities and individ- 
uals for planting trees. With a clear 
purpose and a budget supported, 
since 1956, by American aid, it has 
been very successful. Every year 
Spain acquires over 300,000 acres of 
new forest. The total is now ap- 
proaching three million acres. 

The National Forest Estate refor- 
ests principally former agricultural 
and grazing lands too poor to be of 
interest to the local inhabitants. It 
must often work on rocky, infertile 
soils which brush and erosion render 
even worse. Clearing, terracing, 
plowing, and planting. are costly and 
laborious. But the work goes on be- 
cause new forests are the only an- 
swer to the problems which their loss 
has created. 

The new forests that are replacing 
the native ones are mainly of pine. 
These trees grow faster than the oaks 
and are generally more useful to an 
industrial nation. Also, they survive 
the drought, the glaring sun, and the 
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almost constant winds. The Aleppo 
pine is limby and unkept in appear- 
ance, but highly useful. The pictur- 
esque, umbrella-like stone pine is 
useful too, as is the laricio pine, 
whose trunks hold up most of the 
telephone lines in Spain. Further 
north, in the cool mountain lands, 
they plant Scotch pine for the smooth 
white wood, and on the plains, pin- 
aster pine for the naval stores and 
lumber. 

Although watershed control was 
the original and principal motive for 
reforestation, other values have since 
come to the fore. Spain, responding 
to the rising needs of her people, 
must import quantities of forest pro- 





INTEREST KEEN FOR 
VERMONT TRAIL RIDE 


An inquiry in American Forests 
regarding AFA interest in schedul- 
ing a Vermont trail ride brought 
responses from the states of Wash- 
ington, Illinois, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
and New York, Chief Forester Ken- 
neth B. Pomeroy reports. 

As a result of this interest, plans 
are now being made to incorporate 
a Vermont ride into the 1960 Trail 
Rider schedule, but there is not 
sufficient time to organize and 
equip a trip this coming September, 
Mr. Pomeroy said. 

Meanwhile, members who would 
like to ride in New England this 
fall “ton their own” are invited to 
contact the Green Mountain Horse 
Association, Inc., South Woodstock, 
Vermont; the Arrow “S” Ranch, 
Box 747, Hanover, New Hampshire; 
and H. Howard Stewart, P. O. Box 
591, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 











ducts. Gradually the yield of her 
own lands is rising and giving hope 
that eventually she will balance her 
timber trade and even export some 
wood. 

Reforestation is a means of allevi- 
ating the strains of a changing econo- 
my as they affect rural areas. It can 
relieve the winter idleness, which has 
long been a problem in Mediter- 
ranean countries, and can rebuild 
the huge stretches of unproductive, 
semi-desert land that have been such 
a drag upon the country. 

The fact that Spain generally 
gives the impression of being barren 
and treeless tends to obscure the fact 
that she does possess within her 
boundaries areas of excellent and 
high-yielding forest, both natural and 
planted. The pinaster pine of Gali- 
cia, for example, grows a thousand 
board feet to the acre each year; and 


the rotation for sawlogs is cornplete 
in forty years. Here, in the north. 
west corner of Spain, the ocean cli. 
mate of fog, drizzle, and mild tem. 
peratures resembles that of our Paci- 
fic Northwest. Groves of pine al- 
ternate with small fields of corn and 
clover. The present rush of private 
owners to plant trees reflects both 
the soaring demand for wood and an 
agriculture of minute farms, oxcarts, 
and hand sickles. 

Further east along the Cantabrian 
coast are whole forests of eucalyptus 
and of our own Monterey pine from 
California, and stands of Port Or- 
ford cedar growing at the rate of 
2,500 board feet to the acre a year. 
Here forestry is a highly profitable 
enterprise. 

Eastward, in the Pyrenees, the 
hand-tended exotics give way to the 
native species. Oak, beech, and pine 
mingle together. In the central part 
of the Pyrenees and beyond are 
stands of fir and black pine. Chest- 
nut groves cover the eastern province 
of Gerona, except for a pine belt 
close to the sea. 

Nor are the central plains without 
valuable and extensive forests. Spain 
is the world’s third producer of 
naval stores. Her supply comes from 
pinaster pine, which is as typical of 
Castile as are the old walled towns, 
the wheat fields, and the castles 
themselves. 

Rising above this landscape are 
mountain ranges that receive more 
rainfall and that often are heavily 
forested. The Guadarrama Range 
near Madrid, for example, has fine 
forests of Scotch pine, some of them 
royal hunting preserves that have 
been under protection for centuries. 
Others are the range between Teruel 
and Cuenca, and the Sierra de la 
Demanda near Soria. Andalucia has 
the huge Sierra de Cazorla, a wild, 
mountainous section of breathtaking 
scenery and ancient stands of laricio 
pine. The Sierra de Ronda has a 
curious remnant of bygone times in 
the pinsapo fir. The southwestern 
province of Estremadura has im- 
mense stretches of cork and holm 
oak. The hot and sterile sand dunes 
of Huelva are growing a 70,000-acre 
man-made forest of eucalyptus. 

Spanish rivers have a way of flood- 
ing and drying as snows melt in the 
mountains or as torrential rail- 
storms pour down their channels. 
Their meanderings create flood 


plains and sand bars. Here are ideal 
sites for poplars. These trees already 
cover half a million acres and are 
being extended rapidly. 
Descriptions of Spain have often 
mentioned the aridity, but seldom 
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the forests. True, they are mostly 
off the beaten track and overshad- 
owed by other resources and sights of 
this broad and fascinating land. But 
they are as varied and productive a 
group as can be found in Europe and 
are far more extensive than is gener- 
ally supposed. Furthermore, they are 
increasing at a rate that puts Spain 
among the foremost in this endeavor. 


Annual Meeting 
(From page 47) 


have a conducted tour of the battle- 
field. 

Historic Tour—Stanley A. Wal- 
ton, tour leader. Leaving Bedford 
Springs at 8:00 a.m., the tour will 
visit Fort Ligonier. The fort built in 
1758 by General John Forbes, has 
been partially restored by he Fort 
Ligonier Memorial Foundation. 


Watershed Congress 
(From page 43) 


To many, President Bill Richards, 
of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation «Districts, summed it 
up pretty well in his Tuesday Letter 
when he wrote, “In some respects, 
the small watershed program in the 
United States is like a promising, 
confident baseball rookie just be- 
ginning to play in the big leagues. 
He’s got a lot of natural ability and 
power, but still stumbles over his 
own feet once in a while. Still, it’s 
clear he’s on his way to being a star.” 


Yes, there’s been some stumbling, 
but it has been the right kind of 
stumbling. And as Mr. Richards in- 
dicates, you don’t make a star over- 
night. 


Senator Aiken 
(From page 4) 


Compact now involves the four 
States in the river basin. 

Then he referred to a recent pro- 
posal as to whether or not the New 
England states should enter into an- 
other compact setting up a commis- 
sion for the study of soil and water 
resources to make recommendations 
to the various state legislatures. “‘I 
have read the proposed compact and 
the proposed implementing federal 
legislation,” Senator Aiken said, “and 
lave noted several provisions which 
should be carefully scrutinized ... I 
suggest that if any state compact 
which seeks to direct the use of our 
land and water resources is entered 
Into, it be a state compact in fact, 
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delivered to Manila Fire 
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with controls vested in the states.” 

The Agricultural Conservation 
Program was mentioned by the Sen- 
ator as an important factor in all 
conservation work in the watershed. 
In the Connecticut River Watershed, 
there are some 3,500 farmers who 
participate in ACP programs to con- 
serve and improve soil, water, and 
forest resources. “The federal govern- 
ment and the farmers join together 
in this work,” he explains, “which 
is really of as much importance to 
the city person as it is to the individ- 
ual farmer and to the agricultural 
economy of the nation.” 

The ACP program is based on the 
conservation needs of the various 
states, and the cost of the program is 
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shared by the farmer and the federal 
government. 

Senator Aiken then focused atten. 
tion on the Small Watershed Acct. 
He outlined the operation of the act, 
and the conditions which must be 
fulfilled to secure federal govern. 
ment help for a watershed project. 
However, he warned that, “Asking 
the federal government to do some. 
thing which does not necessarily have 
great value for the region but only 
for the community may have the 
effect of jeopardizing a valuable as- 
set for that community. We should 
bear in mind that when the federal 
government takes over a resource or 
a potential resource that the control 
and operation of such resource is 
taken out of local hands forever.” 


Exploring Alaska 
(From page 13) 


We ascended this stream to the 
head of navigable water in a 
shallow-draft gasoline boat furnished 
by the Engineering Commission. An 
18-foot rowboat was carried along 
for the return trip. At Talkeetna we 
tied up the larger boat, according to 
prearrangement, and took the row- 
boat. As we returned down-stream 
we made from successive anchorages 
cross-valley foot trips from the banks 
of the river out to the foothills of 
the enclosing mountains on the east- 
ern side of the valley. 

These were time-consuming trips 
which had to be made between the 
swift glacier-fed streams rising in the 
mountainous areas. The streams 
could not be crossed with our equip- 
ment. We carried a minimum of 
food, a soil auger, a rifle and little 
else—not even a change of clothing. 

From each of these cross-valley 
trips we returned to the starting 
point on the river. The explorations 
would have been much easier if it 
had not been for the numerous low 
areas abounding with beaver dams, 
which slowed our travel down to 
one mile per hour. 

We cached our reserve of food at 
the starting point of each trip—un- 
til one disastrous occasion. This 
time, on returning, we discovered to 
our dismay that caching food re- 
serves in the wilds of Alaska calls for 
no mistakes. Our error was leaving 
everything in a small tent carried 
along in the rowboat and set up for 
overnight stops. Some animal, prob- 
ably a wild dog we had glimpsed in 
the locality, left nothing, not even 
the bone of a ham we had packed 
to celebrate the completion of the 
Susitna Valley job. 


Fortunately we had a supply of 
fishhooks. I went fishing forthwith 
and had good luck, even though 
there was seldom time to look for 
fishing holes. Best luck was along the 
banks of the Susitna, where I caught 
some choice pink salmon. Actually, 
we got along very well with this 
straight diet of fish. 

On returning to Susitna Station 
the party broke up. Rice and the 
two sourdoughs (those who had 
spent some 15 years in the territory) 
who had accompanied us up to the 
Susitna remained to explore the 
Yentna River country and portions 
of Kenai Peninsula. 

I went by the winter trail (suit- 
able for travel only when the ground 
is frozen) to Knik, with an Indian 
guide. 

Half of the 30-mile trip from 
Susitna to Knik was through peat- 
bog. Alaskans call it muskeg. The 
trip took approximately two days. 
We walked of course. Common 
name in Alaskan language is mush- 
ing. It is an appropriate term for 
summer travel through muskeg 
country. Sloshing through would be 
more appropriate for the Susitna- 
Knik trail. 

The peat had thawed out to 
depths of about five feet. Half of it 
was soupy, while the other part was 
sufficiently firm because of the 
shrubby, aquatic growth. This vege 
tation would support a man if he 
carefully selected a densely vegetated 
hummock to step on. 

According to estimate, I mired 
knee-deep about every tenth step 
and waist-deep every thirtieth step. 
Getting back on your feet from these 
deeper penetrations involved a pro 
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cess of wallowing out as best you 
could. In other words, muskeg in 
summertime is too soft for walking 
and too pasty for swimming. Any- 
wav, 1 remember this as the most un- 
comfortable trip of my experience— 
ever worse than going through dense, 
thorny growth (chaparral) in 
southwest Texas while surveying in 
the early part of the century. 

We crossed the Little Susitna River 
at the halfway point, on an impro- 
vised raft of logs, and spent the night 
in the empty winter roadhouse. It 
was a long, lonesome night; not a 
sound to disturb the peace except 
an occasional call of a loon—which 
I am convinced is the most ghostly 
of all animal calls when heard at 
two A.M. 

Late in the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day we reached Knik, plastered 
with muck, sweaty, and dead tired. 
The dog population of the village, 
scenting our approach about a mile 
out, greeted us with a bedlam of 
barking. My whiskers were spiny 
and uncomfortable. I have never 
wanted another beard. Between my 
knees and shoe tops there was bare 
flesh, all covering having been 
picked off by devil club. 

Shaved, bathed, and refreshed by 
sleep in the first bed in four weeks, 
I embarked on August 16 for Cor- 
dova, on Prince William Sound, en 
route to Fairbanks. 

At Cordova I met Col. Wilds P. 
Richardson of the U. S. Army, 
builder of the Richardson Highway 
to Fairbanks. Here I made arrange- 
ments to go to Fairbanks by auto, 
an early model Ford, with the Colo- 
nel’s party of army officers and Dr. 
Alfred Brooks of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

Crossing the Chugach Range by 
the Copper River Railroad, we 
traveled by automobile from Chitina 
to Fairbanks. The Colonel’s party 
traveled in a powerful truck. 

It was an easy trip, in the relative 
sense. It was faster than going by 
foot and much easier, with comfort- 
able roadhouses and good food 
along the way—which was 250 miles 
straight-a-way, and longer if you 
counted road difficulties. There were 
complications from the start. Un- 
seasonable rains had washed out con- 
siderable strips of corduroy road, 
gouged out troublesome chuckholes 
in the roadway, and washed away 
one all-important ferryboat. Our 
light car was stuck in washed-out 
holes many times, but it had the ad- 
vantage of being light and responsive 
to block-and-tackle assistance. I did 
the pulling while the driver did the 
driving and first-aid wiring of 
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parts. This stop-and-go travel was 
slow, and sometimes highly confus- 
ing at night. Along one stretch we 
did not reach the roadhouse until 


midnight, as we had difficulty find- 
ing suitable trees or rocks in the 
dark to use for pulling-out op- 
erations. 

It was mid-afternoon, about a day 
out of Fairbanks, when we came to 
the ferryboat landing on the Tanana 
River where the ferryboat had 


washed away. Our ingenious chaut- 


feur was not disturbed. At a nearby 
Indian village he rented two stout 
rowboats, lashed them together with 
rope, and soon had a maneuverable 
ferryboat ready for the crossing. 


CHAMPION slide pump makes 


‘a little spray go a long way”’ 
on a fire-fighting job 
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Boards lashed across the rowboats 
provided all that was needed for the 
car. 

During the day we had relaid sev- 
eral flood-displaced stretches of cor- 
duroy and pulled the car out of a 
number of holes in the road. We 
were tired, hungry, and muddy. Just 
as we were about to leave, Colonel 
Richardson arrived with his party 
in the big truck. He called me aside 
to ask if we would be willing to stay 
over at the roadhouse across the 
river until he could telephone Fair- 
banks to send up a river boat to 
take his party in. He frankly ex- 
plained that he didn’t want to be 
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| also built for dependable perform- 
| ance. Important feature is attach- 
| ment of hose at top of tank to 
| prevent water leaking when pump 
| is below bottom of tank. Large 
| filler opening has leak-proof cover 
| with non-freeze gasket; locks 
| securely, no threads to wear. Tank 
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Piston-type pump also available. Write for literature 
on both models, Distributor inquiries invited. 





HEAVY-DUTY PUMP has Champion- 
designed handle which lowers to 
any convenient position for easy 
operation. When not is use, the 
sturdy handle locks pump in closed 
position and positive-locking de- 
vice on cover holds pump securely. 
Pump is brass throughout with 
non-corroding, self-cleaning 
bronze ball valves. 


VENTILATED BACK is form-fitting 
and, providing air circulation be- 
tween tank and operator’s back, 
guards against discomfort. Wide, 
adjustable straps make it easy to 
carry as knapsack. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Portable Sprayers and Dusters 


6509 HEINTZ AVENUE : 


DETROIT 11, 


MICHIGAN 
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Forest Management 


use the 


HAGA ALTIMETER 


and the 


SPIEGEL-RELASKOP 


Easy to check height, diame- 
ter of trees, basal area etc. 
Topographic-, Degree- & Per- 


centage scale. Scales self- 


adjusting for any slope. Built- 


in-rangefinder. 


POCKET 
ALTIMETER 
BAROMETER 


Registers anew every 3000 
feet, easily readable scale. 
Weatherforecaster. 


Ask for free literature: 


WILLIAM A. WOLFF 


4051 Maybelle Ave. 
Oakland, Cal. 











“outdone” reaching Fairbanks over 
the highway he himself had built. 
His frankness won us over; we prob- 
ably needed a rest anyway. I can 
still sense the fragrant aroma of 
moose-mulligans in preparation at 


| the roadhouses that pervaded the 


Tanana Valley as we made the cross- 
ing. It proved to be the best soup of 
my life, with the exception of the 
gumbo of Louisiana French families. 

From Fairbanks we explored the 
surrounding country in considerable 
detail, particularly that part on the 
northerly side of the Tanana River. 
Much good land was found on the 
gentler southerly slopes. Our report 
has the following to say about the 
soils of the Fairbanks country: 

“In the hills north of the Tan- 
ana bottoms is found the best 
soil seen in Alaska. This is a 
deep mellow silt loam (Fair- 
banks silt loam) having good 
drainage and moisture-holding 
capacity. It occurs on the low- 
er slopes and is largely suscepti- 
ble to easy cultivation. This 
type of soil is the same as that 
at the Fairbanks Experiment 
Station where such good results 
have been had with grains and 
potatoes. On southward-facing 
slopes it yields over 200 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre without 
fertilization. Early varieties o! 
oats and barley mature in normal 
years. Wheat and rye also have 
matured at the Rampart and 
Fairbanks stations. Also varie- 
ties of grain give good yields of 
hay on this soil, even in years 
of early frost. Turnips, cab- 
bage, beets, carrots, lettuce, cel- 
ery and several other vegetables 
are grown with unusual success, 
both as regards quality and 
yield.” 

On one trip into the hill country 
north of Fairbanks, I was accom- 
panied by Dr. Alfred Brooks, famed 
explorer with the Alaska branch of 
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the U. S. Geological Survey—who 
had accompanied the group on the 
trip over the Richardson Highway, 
A question came up regarding the 
origin of the Fairbanks silt loam, 
which to my mind was the most pro. 
ductive soil we had encountered in 
Alaska. It had been described as 
lake-lain in origin. My idea was 
that it was wind-blown material— 
loess soil, that is blown off the sand 
flats of the Tanana during dry peri- 
ods. The question called for an an- 
swer. Dr. Brooks agreed to act as 
judge after examination of my evi- 
dence. 

Going straightaway from the 
banks of the Tanana, we made soil 
borings at regular intervals until 
rock fragments appeared at the sur- 
face. Up to this point we found 
brownish, silty material, without any 
admixture of partly decomposed 
rock fragments, in the upper soil 
horizon. This silty, rock-free mate- 
rial had been found along the entire 
distance. It was more than five feet 
in depth on slopes near the edge of 
the floodplain, but became shallow- 
er as distance from the river bottoms 
increased. No evidence of water 
stratification had been found in the 
silty layer, and no soil particles as 
large as coarse sand (1 to 0.5 milli- 
meters in diameter) were found in 
the samples analyzed. 

When we left the river flats, lively 
dust storms were carrying so much 
silt and fine sand in the direction we 
had taken that we could detect par- 
ticles of grit in our mouths all the 
way to the point where residual rock 
particles appeared at the surface. 

The aeolian point of view of the 
soil origin had carried the day. 

Later, a trip, with pack horse was 
made up the Nenana River Valley. 
Here considerable good soil was 
found, but a tip on the weather 
set us to backtracking with some 
haste. We had spread our tent on 
the ground and slept on top. Next 
morning, that part of my blanket 
near my mouth was embroidered 
with a bristly pattern of frozen 
breath. I asked my guide the mean- 
ing of this. His answer was, “It 
means cold weather began last 
night.” 

“And what are you supposed to 
do when that happens?” I asked. 

“It means the time has come t0 
start toward wherever you are plan 
ning to spend the winter.” 

“My plan is to leave Alaska by 
the Yukon River.” 

“In that case,” said the guide, 
“Jet’s finish these flapjacks and get 
going. Won’t be long now until the 
weather takes over, unless you like 
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FOR PROSPECTIVE 
FORESTERS 
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Forestry Scholarships 
Forestry Schools 


Available in 





earn teeters 


FORSSTRY—-A PILLAR FOR THE FUTURE 


The Campaign of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to 
encourage outstanding young 
men to adopt forestry as a 
career has resulted in the 
publishing of a 46- page 
Career reprint, containing 
among others the following 
articles from AMERICAN 
FORESTS Magazine: 


MEN WANTED 


THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN 
FORESTRY 


FORESTRY AS A CAREER 


CAN HE GROW WITH OUR 
ORGANIZATION? 


THE BIG STEP 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
FORESTRY SCHOOL 


AVAILABLE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Copies of this Reprint are now 
available at the following 
prices: 


1- 24 copies—50¢ 
25- 49 copies—45¢ 
50- 99 copies—40¢ 
100-499 copies—35¢ 


We will provide special quotations, 
on 500 or more copies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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land travel, heavy clothes and dog- 
sledding.” 

That ended the discussion; we 
turned back toward navigable wate 
with the disappearance of the last 
flapjack. 

Returning to the mouth of the 
Nenana River, I went down the Tan- 
ana to Hot Springs by motor boat, 
and on to Fort Gibbon by trail. 
There, on the 16th of September, 1 
boarded a Yukon River sternwheeler 
for the upstream trip to White 


| Horse, took a short rail trip to the 


coast, and then a steamer to Seattle. 

Stops were made at Rampart, 
Eagle, Dawson and other places 
along the river for firewood and 
freight. Thus I was able to keep an 
eye on the soil and agricultural con- 
ditions. 

At a point about 100 miles down- 
stream from Fort Yukon and 40 
miles south of the Arctic Circle, the 


| wooden axle of our stern-wheeler 


broke. Fortunately, we were able to 
replace the axle with a spruce log 
cut from a forest of white spruce 
near the banks of the river. This 

required a tree approximately 18 
inches in diameter, -and two long 
days of hard labor sizing and install- 
ing it. Then we went merrily along, 

past Fort Yukon, a few miles south 

of the Arctic Circle, amidst a mid- 

night bedlam of howling huskies. 

During the trip up the Yukon 
| there were several slow-downs for 
forcing rapids by the windlass 
process. 

On the way to White Horse I 
went ashore at a number of stops 
for soil samples and talks with farm: 
ers. During the trip we collected and 
mailed to the Washington labora- 
tories 44 two-pound samples of soil. 
And this reminds me that the full 
details involved with such a trip, in- 
cluding preparation of the report, 
at times seemed all but endless! 





Early Estimates of the Most 
Promising Agricultural Areas 


The following estimates of the 
most promising agricultural areas 
are from the Alaska report on the 
1914 survey (Field Operations, Bu- 
reau of Soils, 1914): 


Cook Inlet-Susitna Region—The 
area found suitable for farming in 
this region without costly drainage 
amounted to 1,296,000 acres. This 
was enough good land for 8,000 
| farms of 160 acres each. 





Fairbanks Region—The recon- 
naissance report has this to say of 
the Fairbanks area: 

“The lowest estimated area of 
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Comfortable, easy pack, it ‘fits” 
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Maximum water capacity—5 gallons 
Minimum weight — dry 4!/2 lbs. Service 
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Neoprene rubber coated nylon fabric 
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Standard Fedco pump with positive shut- 
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A FEDCO EXCLUSIVE 


Fedco Smokechaser outfits 
can be filled from a small 
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farming land in this region is 
4,500,000 acres. In this estimate 
only 50 per cent of the 7,000 
square miles of the lower Tan- 
ana bottoms is included and less 
than 25 per cent of the Uplands 
lying to the north of the Tan- 
ana River. 


“In the sections seen the pro- 
portion of farming land was 
larger than this and it is proba- 
ble the figures given fall short 
of the actual area of arable 
land. In this estimate the large 
area in the Yukon bottoms was 
not taken into account because 
of the northerly latitude, yet it 
is recognized that farming is 
possible in these Yukon flats.” 


pages, an exposition as clear as a 
mountain spring. 

No tabloid crime story was ever 
breezier or better paced, and none 
was ever so important as this little 
book. In his tight, newspaper-pure 
sentences Lynch reports on the con- 
ditions that exist in water usage to- 
day: the confusions, the ignorance, 
the irresponsible _ special-interest 
laws. He analyzes the available sup- 
ply of water and examines the 
remedies for its proper utilization. 
All this he does by means of a tor- 
rent of facts. 


The second half of this report is 
a region-by-region run-down on the 
status of water usage, of laws, of 
need, etc. The closer these things 
come to home, the better we laymen 
understand the experts. And many 
a layman, reading of his own region, 
will feel that Lynch’s sentences run 


maximum production of wood might 
be adjusted downward to benefit 
wildlife, water yield, or recreation if 
the defined objectives so dictate. 

It is significant that the demands 
of an expanding pgpulation, with 
corresponding pressures on all land 
uses, make it more important to se- 
cure multiple use. When uses are 
competitive, as is to be expected 
under pressure, they just don’t fit 
together easily. Certainly, under in- 
tensive management, the land ad- 
ministrator must be infinitely more 
skillful in combining uses and at the 
same time minimizing conflicts. 


A Word of Warning 


Forty-five years ago there was a 
note of warning to prospective set- 
tlers in our report on the agricul- 
tural possibilities of parts of Alaska. 
This was as follows: 

“Those who are thinking of go- 

ing to Alaska for the purpose of 

engaging in agriculture pur- 
suits should give careful consid- 
eration to the conditions—the 
topography, climate, popula- 
tion, soil, crops, means of travel 
and transportation, markets. . . 
it must be remembered that as 
yet strictly pioneer conditions 
obtain ... much of the country 
is inaccessible owing to the ab- 
sence of roads and _ railroads, 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 7) 


to generalizations, and that his facts, 
while true enough, are not the 
whole truth. 


This is inevitable whenever: so 
much data is compressed into so few 
pages. Lynch should not be blamed. 
The man deserves marks for having 
given us a comprehensive, readable 
report on water in the U.S.A. 

And speaking of the U.S.A., I 
have just read an old book (1957) 
by Donald Culross Peattie of Read- 
ers Digest fame: Parade with Ban- 
ners (World Publishing Co., N. Y. 
$3.50) . It is a compilation of pieces, 
written largely for the Digest, on 
patriotic themes in the development 
of our country—and mention of it 
in a resources column is justified 
only because of one chapter, “Old 
Glory Takes to Sea.” 


Here is a romantic account of the 
virgin white pine in the growth of 


What Is Multiple Use? 
(From page 30) 


One feature of land management 
needing emphasis in terms of multi- 
ple use is the fact that full utiliza- 
tion of resources isn’t always the 
best management for a given tract 
of land. A situation frequently pre- 
vails where one or two uses pre- 
dominate to the extent that all other 
uses must be subordinated or elimi- 
nated. As an example, watershed 
values of certain southern California 
mountains require that during high- 
hazard fire weather all human use 
be eliminated. In the established 
and designated wilderness areas in 
national forests and parks, some uses 


ey 


and that home markets are 

restricted .. .” 

Some of the pioneer conditions 
still exist, but time has changed the 
situation markedly. Airplane travel, 
for example, has obliterated much 
of the problem of inaccessibility, and 
conditions have changed materially 
in a number of other ways—includ. 
ing statehood for the territory, It 
seems likely that from now on de. 
velopment will occur rapidly ip 
many areas of this state at the north. 
western corner of the continent. But 
the physical geography of vast areas 
will remain as it was in 1914 when 
Tom Rice and I went ashore at the 
spot where Anchorage was to be 
built. 


American commerce, and particular- 
ly of three majestic trees, more than 
four feet in diameter at breast height 
ready for shipment to the slave 
coast of Africa in exchange for slaves 
for the West Indies—when they were 
appropriated by John Paul Jones. 

This greatest of our nation’s war- 
ring sailors masted his famous “Ran- 
ger” with these timbers at a time 
when already the demand was out- 
stripping the supply. It is a slight 
tale, though Peattie’s embellishments 
exceed what I have suggested. Yet 
this sort of pleasant, homely romance 
is not without virtue, and the ro- 
mance of the white pine in American 
life bears repeating. 

The book is neither important 
nor enduring, but it was good to be 
reminded again of the forests that 
underwrote the strength of New 
England, and hence of this young 
nation. 





are completly eliminated in defer- 
ence to the dominant wilderness 
values and use. 

In closing this brief description, 
a few instances illustrating the com- 
plexities of multiple use will serve to 
point out the realities in its applica 
tion. One of the most complex as 
pects of multiple use application in- 
volves conflicts within uses rather 
than between uses. For example, 
mass recreation requires roads and 
improved travel facilities, whereas 
wilderness use is conceived and 


carried out without these facilities. 
The two are not harmonious, yet 
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BARTLETT 
SWEDISH INCREMENT BORERS 





The Swedish Increment Borer is by far the best instrument yet devised 
to determine the characteristics of standing timber. It is extremely 
light, small in bulk, handy and portable. It makes the smallest pos- 
sible hole consistent with the purpose of boring; and materially re- 
duces the expense of boring. It makes for accuracy in observation, sinee 
the cores obtained with it are exact and permanent records which may 
be examined at leisure under the best conditions. No skill is required 
to operate it. 


These increment borers are being used by the Federal and State 
Forest Services, lumber companies, telegraph and telephone companier, 
creosoting companies, etc. 














Increment Borer 
ready for use 





BARTLETT TREE TOOLS 


Are Used Throughout the World 
Where Quality Counts 
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Increment Borer when not in use 













No. 1W—Compound 
Lever Tree Trimmer 


No. 777—26” Handle 
Lopping Shear 
»> 


Plain 
ferrule 
$8.40 
Strap 
ferrule 
$9.00 








No. 41—UTILITY SAW 
24” Tuttle Tooth Blade $8.95 





No. 114B—26 
Special Utility Saw 
4 teeth per inch $9.10 


Poles up to 16’ $16.00 to $22.00 
<—t 


No. 44 
Pole Saw 


» 
$12.00 to 
$15.70 










Send for Catalog No. 39 


Prices Cover Delivery in U.S. A. 





both are essential and highly desired. 
In timber production, the harvesting 
rotations necessary for pulpwood or 
other small products are distinctly 
different from those required for 
producing sawlogs, yet both are 
desirable in their own particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Conflicts between uses may arise, 
such as between grazing of domestic 
livestock and big game production, 
between management of the forest 
for recreation and for timber pro- 


duction, and between watershed 
management and timber production. 
These are only examples, and can 
be multiplied many times, with each 
combination presenting its own par- 
ticular problems and solutions. 

In applying multiple use, the land 
manager is faced with reconciling 
conflicts in such a way that over-all 
objectives are attained. The manner 
in which objectives are reached is a 
measure of the manager’s skill and 
success. Objectives are best fulfilled 





SWEDISH INCREMENT BORERS. 


Instrument race Bit only Extracter only 
eae 
$15.35 43304. B 43304 £ 
18.55 4331% B 4331. & 
21.75 433242 B 43324 £ 
24.95 4333/2 B 43334, E 
28.15 43344, B 4334, E 
31.35 43352 B e 
34.55 4336, B 43364, E 
37.85 4337/2 B 43372 E 


GRUBBING TONGS 

With the Shox—Stox grubbing tongs you 
can clear brush and trees up to 10” Dia. 
from banks of streams, pastures and fence 
lines. 

Removes growth cleanly—roots too. 
Trees can be pulled from any direction. 
Handles the power of all farm tractors. 
Tongs cannot slip, the harder you pull the 
tighter they grip. 





No. 63C 
Wt. 14 Ibs. for Trees 
up to 6” diameter 





No. 92C 
Wt. 18 Ibs. for trees 
up to 10” diameter 


B A R T L E T T M a G ‘ C O . 3019 E. GRAND BLVD., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


by securing the highest level of mul- 
tiple use that the characteristics of 
the land will permit. There should 
be full recognition, however, that 
frequent exceptions to the general 
rule exist. Where these exceptions 
occur, management systems must be 
designed and carried out with infi- 
nite skill to achieve most effectively 
the objectives of the particular 
ownership involved, regardless of 
the level or degree of multiple use 
secured. 
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TRAIL RIDERS 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA—(Canoe Trip) 


JULY 14 TO JULY 23 
$210 from Ely, Minnesota 
Party limited to 17 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
JULY 14 TO JULY 25; AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 15 
$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 
Parties limited to 25 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS 
WILDERNESS, COLORADO 


JULY 24 TO AUGUST 3; AUGUST 4 TO 
AUGUST 14 
$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Parties limited to 20 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 


JULY 28 TO AUGUST 7; AUGUST 11 TO 
AUGUST 21 
$230 from Ketchum, Idaho 
Parties limited to 25 


ANACONDA-PINTLAR WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 


AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 12 
$230 from Butte, Montana 
Party limited to 20 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 





OF THE WILDERNESS 





John B. Schutte 


1959 Expedition Schedule 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
AUGUST 10 TO AUGUST 21 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 (Filled) 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
AUGUST 11 TO AUGUST 21; AUGUST 24 TO 
SEPTEMBER 3 
$230 from Durango, Colorado 
Parties limited to 25 


GILA WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


AUGUST 25 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
$250 from Socorro, New Mexico 
Party limited to 20 (Filled) 


MT. WHITNEY-HIGH SIERRA, 
CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST 26 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
$250 from Lone Pine, California 
Party limited to 20 (Filled) 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 7 TO SEPTEMBER 17 
$230 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Party limited to 25 


Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries and reservations 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Forest Congressman 
(From page 35) 

develop the recreational oOpportuni- 
ties offered by our national forests, 
The Forest Service has the legal au- 
thority to do this now, but H.R. 7200 
would give it a specific tool with 
which to do the job.” 

How does this proposal fit into the 
work of the Outdoor Recreation Re. 
sources Review Commission? 

“Tam certain in my own mind that 
if we are successful in maintaining 
a growing economy, free of war, and 
I pray we will be, we are going to 
need increased recreation resources. 
This commission can help shape 
constructive guidelines.” 

Mr. McIntire, may we return to 
the Allagash question? Are you re- 
flecting Maine views on this subject? 

“Yes; at least views of those peo- 
ple who are making a careful study 
of the situation.” 

Can development of this area be 
done by private enterprise? 

“T think a substantial portion can 
be done within the framework of pri- 
vate development. Most of the roads 
in that district have been built by 
private landowners. Most of the 
lands are open to hunting. A paper 
company recently donated land 
along a lake to the state and our big- 
gest park, the 200,000-acre Baxter 
State Park, was donated. Of course 
we must do more than depend upon 
gifts. But the entire subject should 
be explored rather fully to see what 
can be done under private enterprise 
before we look to public funds.” 


Giving Forestry A 
Place In the Sun 
(From page 16) 


observing specific conditions and 
practices on the ground, is where 
the explanations, the technical dis 
cussions, and the debates on forestry 
and utilization practices and other 
technical questions took place. The 
excursions, too, afford the best op- 
portunities for renewing old, and 
making new, acquaintances—an 1m- 
portant matter in the Scandinavian 
scheme of things. 

There were 21 excursions for men 
and 7 for women—all planned and 
carried out with careful attention to 
detail and efficient use of time, under 
the general direction of the Organ- 
izing Committee with the assistance 
of individual excursion organizers 
and their committees or staffs. A 
program brochure with simple and 
attractive format in green and white 
gave for each excursion the follow: 
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ing information: the general theme, 
the chairman, and the place of as- 
sembly. For each day it gave the 
excursion leader, a brief description 
of the route and the main features 
to be visited, the distance to be 
traveled by bus (and by boat in sev- 
eral cases where there was boat 
travel), the distance of walking, and 
the overnight stopping place. At the 
end of the excursion the time of 
departure, means of transportation, 
and time of arrival in Stockholm 
were shown. Also given was the ex- 
cuision fee or charge. 

The aim was to limit each excur- 
sion to 40 persons—approximately 
one bus load—although there were 
a few more in some cases. Private 
cars were not allowed. For some ex- 
cursions there were so many appli- 
cants that some had to be assigned 
to other excursions. The Organizing 
Committee had requested applicants 
to indicate second and third choices, 
foreseeing such contingencies. Each 
prospective participant in the Con- 
gress was directed to fill in and sub- 
mit to his country’s secretariat a 
form showing his choice of excur- 
sions, detailed information about 
himself, and the accommodations de- 
sired outside of the excursion itself. 
This form, accompanied by an ad- 
vance deposit, had to be submitted 
to the country secretariat by a fixed 
date. 





Including the 230 women on the 7 
excursions for women, about 1100 
persons participated in the 28 ex- 
cursions—an average of about 40. 
Attendance by countries was: Swe- 
den 544, Norway 324, Finland, 146, 
and Denmark 93. 





The excursion fees covered only 
the cost between the times of arrival 
at, and departure from, the places of 
assembly, They included service 
charges (tips) and some of the bev- 
erages. The participants were to get 
to the places of assembly, and from 
there to Stockholm, at their own 
expense. The excursion fees varied 
from $26 to $40— amounts which 
seem low to American eyes. This 
Is due in part, at least, to the fact 
that in general costs are much lower 
in Sweden than in America, and to 
the fact that the distances traveled 
were less than would normally be 
the case in America. In some in- 
stances the overnight stops were at 
a forestry school or the forest demon- 
stration farm headquarters of a coun- 
try forestry board where the charges 
were undoubtedly less than com- 
mercial hotel rates. Perhaps the fact 
that the excursionists were guests of 
Various organizations, forest indus- 
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tries, and estate owners on a number 
of occasions was a factor. On only 
seven of the excursions was the dis- 
tance traveled 300 miles or more. 
These rather short distances had the 
advantage of allowing a maximum 
of time for actual observation and 
discussion on the ground. 

Men were selected as excursion 
chairmen who are concerned with 
forestry matters in some important 
way and, in some cases, are foresters, 
and who are familiar with their re- 
spective regions. They were men who 
also enjoy a high measure of promi- 
nence and prestige. For example, 5 
of the 21 chairmen of the excursions 
for men were provincial governors. 
They probably enjoy more political 
prestige than any other public off- 
cial except the King, Prime Minister, 
and members of the cabinet. Others 
included the present Chief and a 
former Chief of the Swedish Forest 
Service, the Dean of the Royal School 
of Forestry, a member of the Parlia- 
ment, and prominent estate owners 
and forest industry officials. Custom- 
arily these chairmen gave a cordial 
welcome to the excursion partici- 
pants at the places of assembly, and 
presided at appropriate occasions 
during the excursions. 

The excursion leaders were well- 
known experts such as county forest 
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officers and regional foresters, the 
Executive Director of the Swedish 
Forestry Society, and other promi. 
nent foresters. They were, of course, 
thoroughly familiar with the partic. 
ular topics of the excursions. There 
might be one or more leaders on an 
excursion. Usually they gave orienta. 
tion talks at the beginning of each 
day’s travel—sometimes at individ. 
ual stopping points. These talks in 
some cases were supplemented or 
expanded by descriptions in the indi. 
vidual excursion brochures (to be 
described later) . 

Central themes of some of the ex. 
cursions, selected at random, were: 
forestry in northern Sweden; stand 
establishment and early care; large 
company planning, organization, and 
operation; co-operative systems in 
forestry; estate forestry; forestry in 
Middle Sweden; research and forest- 
ry; company and farm forests and 
industries. Perhaps it would be more 
enlightening to say that every phase 
of silviculture—from stand establish- 
ment to harvesting, the various meth- 
ods of logging and land and water 
transportation, the particular varia- 
tions in practice and the problems 
on company and farm forests, me- 
chanization and_ other _ efficiency 
measures, the problems of forest 
labor, and many forest industry 
plants — was intensively observed. 
Naturally, in a country not much 
larger than the state of California, 
many topics cut across more than 
one, and sometimes several, ex 
cursions. Among the subjects that 
received repeated attention were: 
seed orchards, in which Sweden has 
pioneered; forest tree breeding: for- 
est nurseries and plantations; the 
problems of forest labor, and im- 
provements in living conditions and 
community services for labor; vatl- 
ous categories of forest industry, etc. 
Days were very fully scheduled, pat- 
ticularly on the men’s excursions. 
The evenings, in varying degree, 
were devoted to sociability—some- 
times to informal illustrated talks 
on appropriate subjects. On an ex 
cursion in the Bergslagen (the fa 
mous Middle Sweden iron region) 
the history of the iron economy— 
which was closely related to the use 
of forests—was described. The res 
torations and other measures 4t 
Kratte Masugn to preserve the mem 
ory of this historic culture were dis 
played. 

For each excursion there was 4 
separate published program brochure 
that followed the same format 4 
the general program brochure. This 
included all of the same information, 
but also included for each day 4 
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detailed time schedule, a more 
complete description of the places 
and subjects to be observed, and the 
institutions which were to act as 
hosts on certain occasions. Custom- 
arily there was also a rather de- 
tailed history and a technical de- 
scription of the conditions, prob- 
lems, and practices to be observed— 
in some instances with photographs 
and diagrams. 

To describe one excursion in some 
detail might prove of interest, Ex- 
cursion Number One, Norrbotten, is 
selected because of its unique setting. 
Alvsby, the place of assembly, is 
some 50 or 60 miles south of the 
Arctic Circle. The entire excursion 
was in the general vicinity of the 
Circle. All of Norrbotten, the north- 
ernmost and largest Swedish prov- 
ince, is farther north than Fairbanks, 
Alaska. This region is characterized 
by large (for Sweden) national and 
company forests, interspersed with 
some farm and communal forests. 
The transition from virgin forest 
land to well-managed, producing 
forests is well advanced. 

The chairman of this excursion 
was Governor Naslund of Norr- 
botten, and the excursion leader was 
Regional Forester (the nearest Amer- 
ican equivalent to Sweden’s “6ver- 
jagmastare”) Frederik Ebeling. The 
excursion covered 334 miles by bus, 
and 3.6 miles on foot. The fee was 
approximately $27. 

The nearly 50 participants had 
assembled in Alvsby on August 25, 
the day before the excursion was to 
start, and were given maps and 
printed material, and dined to- 
gether at the Alvsby Forest School 
to which they would return each 
night. 

“Governor Naslund welcomed the 
company to the Alvsby Forest School 
on the morning of August 26, the 
first excursion day. At 8:00 coffee 
Was served; at 8:30 excursion leader 
Ebeling gave an orientation talk in 
the school’s lecture room; at 9:00 
breakfast was served; at 10:00 the 
trip began. The company visited 
national forests, where they consid- 
ered forest regeneration practices; 
vegetative competition for soil food, 
reduced by killing some vegetation 
but enhanced by fertilizing; killing 
and preventing hardwood vegetation 
by the use of hormone derivatives; 
and principles for the management 
ol cutover areas. They returned to 
the Forest School for dinner at 6:00 
with the Forest Service as host. 

On the second day breakfast was 
served at 7:00 and the field trip be- 
gan at 8:00. This also was largely a 
national forest day. The problems 
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of forest labor were taken up, and 
the old sparsely-settled forest worker 
communities were contrasted with 
the present-day concentrated villages 
and modern family houses. Also, 
cantonments for forest workers were 
observed. The relatively inaccessible 
locations, the more severe climate, 
and the poorer soils that character- 
ize the national forests—mostly lo- 
cated at high elevations near the 
coast and in Lapland—were brought 
out. In some localities the condi- 
tions do not permit the practice of 
good forestry. Dinner was at 7:00 at 
the Forest School. 

The third day began with break- 
fast at 8:00. At 9:00 the party leit 
for an important national forest 
nursery where all phases of nursery 
work were demonstrated. Alter 
having lunch there, the party re- 
turned to Alvsby, where they visit- 
ed a machine depot. The use, care, 
etc. of the various types of machines 
was explained. Then the excursion- 
ists changed clothes, got their bag- 
gage, and departed for the airfield, 
from which they took off at 7:00. 
Dinner was served on the plane. 

The seven excursions for women 
were co-ordinated with an equal 
number for men, in that five of the 
former had assembly places in com- 
mon with the latter, and in many 
or most cases the overnight stops 
were in the same towns. On these 
excursions the men and women 
dined together on one or more oc- 
casions. These dinners were usually 
followed by dancing—a favorite fea- 
ture of social occasions in Scan- 
dinavia. 
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The women’s excursions did not 
adhere to such arduous time sched- 
ules. The chairmen were wives of 
men prominent in the forestry world, 
or well-known in their own right. 
The central themes and special fea- 
tures, as might be expected, ran more 
to objects and institutions of historic 
and cultural interest, of which there 
are many in Sweden—famous castles, 
churches, museums, estates, etc. Much 
attention was given to handicrafts 
and works of art. Some time was 
allowed for shopping when in large 
cities. But some time was also allowed 
for observations in the forest, the 
demonstration forest farms and train- 
ing centers of the county forestry 
boards, and in forest industry plants. 

Stockholm and vicinity, with its 
wealth of historic features as well as 
fine stores, was a Mecca for the 
ladies. An attraction for both men 
and women on one pair of excursions 
was the museum of the Great Copper 
Mountain Company in the city of 
Falun, in the storied region of Da- 
larna, whose citizens have as strong 
a local pride as do our citizens of 
Texas. Ingeniously exhibited in this 
museum, among other things, is the 
whole transition from the early, very 
primitive to the present very modern 
processes of mining, logging, and 
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manufacturing over the 60-year 
span of this extraordinary company, 
said to be the oldest industry in the 
world in continuous operation, 
Starting in the 1200's, it reached its 
zenith in copper in the 17th century, 
Even then it was branching into iron 
mining and manufacturing—it stil] 
has the largest iron works in Sweden 
—and later went into sawmilling, 
pulp and paper manufacture, chemi- 
cals, and hydroelectric development, 
Today it has some forty or more 
— It owns, and practices good 
orestry on, 750,000 acres of land 
under intensive forestry administra- 
tion. It has given much attention 
to improving the living conditions 
of its workers. I can testify from 
personal observation to the great 
interest that this company holds for 
a visiting forester. 

The historic chalk-limestone is. 
land of Gotland, which constitutes a 
separate county, or province, of 
Sweden, with its ancient walled city 
of Visby, was so great an attraction 
that the Swedes courteously allowed 
their Danish, Norwegian, and Finn 
ish guests almost to fill the ex- 
cursion. This was the first time a 
major forest excursion had reached 
Gotland. There is so much interest 
on the part of Swedish foresters in 
Gotland that the Swedish Forestry 
Society has planned that its annual 
excursion this year be on that island. 
This is to be a three-day excursion, 
limited to 100—still enough for 
quite a party. 

Gotland combines a _ wealth ot 
historical, cultural, and forestry in- 
terest. The old city of Visby has a 
picturesque city wall, narrow streets, 
steep-pitched roofs, and the ruins ot 
more than a dozen great stone 
churches from the Twelfth Century. 
It was an important trading point 
of the Swedish Vikings who, during 
the period 800 to 1050, opened an 
important trade with the Black Sea 
cities by way of the Gulf of Finland, 
and the Dvina and Dnieper Rivers. 
In the process, they established the 
first organized government in Rus 
sia—a dynasty that lasted five cen 
turies. No doubt the Swedish blood 
had become pretty thin by the end 
of that period. Nearly every year 
fresh hoards of Byzantine coins bur 
ied there by the Vikings are dug up 
on Gotland. Later Visby became 
one of the principal centers of the 
Hanseatic League. 

For centuries the limestone forma- 
tions of Gotland have been of com 
mercial importance, and today one 
can contrast the primitive “burning 
ovens of Slite” with the modern 
plant of the Skane Cement Com 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Schedule for Sale of Sustained-Yield Units 
Klamath Indian Forest, Oregon 





It is hereby announced that the Klamath In- 
dian Forest has been divided into sustained-yield 
units as provided in Public Law 85-731 of Au- 
gust 23, 1958, and the units will be offered for 
sale in accordance with the following schedule: 


Date Plan of 
Management to : 
be presented to Date for Opening 


Date for Start l 
Forest Service of Bids 


of Advertising 
April 20, 1959 October 20,1959 January 20, 1960 





Units to be offered for sale: 
Antelope Desert Unit, North March Unit, 
Modoc Point Unit, Sykan Unit. 
July 1, 1959 January 1, 1960 April 1, 1960 
Units to be offered for sale: 
Chiloquin Unit, Yainax Unit, Black Hills 


Unit. 
November 1,1959 May 1, 1960 August 1, 1960 
Units to be offered for sale: 
Yamsay Mountain Unit, Skellock Unit, 
Saddle Mountain Unit, South Calimus 


Unit 


The foregoing units total over 617,000 acres 
and range in size from approximately 35,000 acres 
to more than 91,000 acres. The volumes of timber 
in the individual units range from about 69 mil- 
lion board feet to more than 548 million board 
feet. The timber is predominantly ponderosa pine. 
The minimum acceptable bids will be the realiza- 
tion values which total $70,352,813 and range 
from $1,636,182 to $13,345,495 for the individual 
units, Purchasers will be required to manage these 
units for sustained yield production of forest 
products. 

Public announcement for each unit offered, in- 
cluding full details as to the procedures to be 
followed, will be made on the dates as set forth 
above. Locations of each unit and the data with 
respect to the lands,«timber and physical improve- 
ments may be obtained at the office of the Klamath 
Tribal Sales Manager, 139 South 7th Street, Kla- 
math Falls, Oregon. 

ROGER ERNST 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 











OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
me. Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 


gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 


_ Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
-. to The American Forestry 
Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
Or its successor, or successors, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Association, 
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pany. One sees also well-preserved 
examples of the picturesque wind- 
mills once used to grind grain. 


Although the soil is poor, good 
forestry is practiced and has become 
economically important. The Skane 
Cement Company itself is applying 
good forestry to its some 15,000 
acres of forest land. The county 
forestry board has developed a dem- 
onstration forest farm and training 
center that compares with those on 
the mainland. I heard more about 
the forest pest of wild rabbits on 
Gotland than anywhere else in 
Sweden. Here is located one of the 
prosperous small sawmills, lumber 
preservation plants, and lumber, 
pole, and tie yards of a forest owner 
co-operative association. These asso- 
ciations play a very important role 
in Sweden’s farm forestry. 

By the morning of August 29, all 
excursionists had congregated in 
Stockholm for the general session of 
the Congress in Stockholm’s great 
Concert Hall. Some 1300 persons, 
including many ladies, had already 
assembled and listened to Hugo 
Alfvén’s Festival Overture when, at 
precisely 10:30, Gen.-Dir. Héjer ot 
the Swedish Forest Service and Presi- 
dent of the Northern Forest Union 
escorted His Majesty the King, high 
patron of the Congress, into the 
great hall, where he took his place 
with the Minister of Agriculture at 
the front of the assemblage. Gen.- 
Dir. H6jer then ascended the podi- 
um, which was banked with beauti- 
ful fall flowers and the flags of the 
northern countries, and made the 
address of welcome. 

Dr. H6jer set forth some of the 
main features of the Nordic foresty 
situation, including the present un- 
satisfactory international market 
conditions for forest products which 
had led to low prices and curtail- 
ment of the forest industry output 
in Scandinavia. He viewed the 
long-range trend, however, with 
confident optimism. 

He said that Nordic forestry rests 
on three pillars: forestry education, 
efficient administration and silvicul- 
tural treatment, and a friendly eco- 
nomic and_ social climate. He 
coupled forest education with re- 
search as a sime qua non reaching 
into all phases of establishing, man- 
aging, and utilizing forests. He em- 
phasized the importance in adminis- 
tration of reducing or limiting op- 
erating costs all along the line 
through greater mechanization and 
efficiency, but accompanying it by 
improved standards of living for 
office workers and forest labor. In the 
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Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 
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AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year $6 
Subscribing, 2 years i 
Contributing, per year : 10 
Sustaining, per year 25 


Life (for individuals) no further dues 150 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 
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Dept. F Fryeburg, Maine 
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matter of friendly climate, it may 
come as a surprise to those who 
think of Scandinavia as approaching 
the millenium in this respect that 
he found something to be desired, 
particularly in the northern parts 
of the countries and, in effect, 
challenged the public to adopt a 
more sympathetic attitude. He said 
the great dependence of Sweden, 
Finland, and Norway upon a forest 
economy made this both logical and 
essential. 

Danish music from Car] Nielson’s 
Alladin followed Dr. Hodjer’s ad- 
dress, Then came three short ad- 
dresses by prominent foresters of 
Finland, Norway, and Denmark. 
Next was an epilogue in which the 
part of the forest fairy Gerda was 
played by a Swedish movie actress. 
The meeting closed with music from 
a march by the great Finnish com- 
poser, Sibelius, played by a thirty- 
piece ensemble from Stockholm’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Afterward, His Majesty the King, 
in a special private audience, deco- 
rated the late N. B. Ulrich, then 
Chief of the Danish Forest Service, 
N. N. Ihlen, Executive Director of 
the Norwegian Forestry Society, and 
Jarl Lindfors, Chief of the Forestry 
Department of the Central Associa- 
tion of Finnish Woodworking Indus- 
tries, with the highly-esteemed Royal 
Order of Vasa. 

The Congress banquet was held 
that evening in the great, imposing 
Blue Hall of the Stockholm City 
Hall. A brilliant affair in a splendid 
setting, the banquet was served with 
all the nicety and color so charac- 
teristic in Scandinavia. Good fellow- 
ship reigned supreme. Gen.-Dir. 
Hojer, the main speaker, made an 
inspiring address appropriate to the 
occasion, in which he extended a 
cordial welcome to all the guests, 
and in conclusion presented the 
special congress axe to the honor 
guest, Minister of Agriculture Gésta 
Netzén. He invited the Minister to 
participate in the joint forestry work 
of the northern countries. Later 
during the banquet Dr. Hdjer, as 
the retiring president of the North- 
ern Forest Union, turned over the 
silver insignia of the office to Gen.- 
Dir. Langsaeter of Norway, whom 
the delegations of the four countries 
had unanimously chosen president 
for the four-year period 1959-62. 

Tributes and appreciation were 
expressed by Minister Netzén, who 
said he was happy to be among for- 
estry people, and by the Chiefs, Ul- 
rich, Osara, and Langsaeter of the 
Danish, Finnish, and Norwegian, 
Forest Services, respectively. Mrs. 
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Mairi Karvonen of Finland spoke 
for the ladies. 

A special feature of the occasion 
was an address directed especially 
to the ladies by the popular Axel 
Schard, delivered in blank verse, 
which was received with prolonged 
applause. It was full of humor, as 
befitted the occasion. After dealing 
with some of the famous women of 
history commencing with Eve, and 
getting in his usual humorous poke 
at the Danish language, which he 
professes not to understand, he 
ended with a warm tribute and 
toast to the women of Scandinavia. 
Schard, retired some two years ago 
from the county forestry board or- 
ganization of Sweden, is a forester 
with a fine sense of humor and a gift 
for language. Once a bucking horse 
rider with a wild west rodeo show 
in the United States, he is widely 
known in Europe as a_ naturalist, 
hunter, linguist, and raconteur. 

After the banquet came dancing 
until the small hours. During the 
two intermissions the Academy Cho- 
rus performed, to the great appre- 
ciation of the listeners. Next morn- 
ning, nothwithstanding these late 
and vigorous hours, the Congress 
guests were up in full force to attend 
the formal opening of St. Eric’s Fair 
by the Minister of Agriculture, and 
to examine the extensive forestry 
exhibits of the Scandinavian and 
many other countries. A division of 
the fair—partly inside and _ partly 
in the open air—was devoted to for- 
estry and related machines and 
equipment. The entire pavilion used 
by West Germany was given over to 
forestry. The U. S. Forest Service 
supplied some thirty enlarged photo- 
graphs depicting various aspects of 
silviculture in America. These were 
later donated to the forest institute 
Silvanum in Gavle—an important 
forestry and forest industry center. 
Foresters displayed great interest in 
the latest developments in tractors, 
trucks, other logging equipment, 
motor saws, etc. This, the final 
day of the Congress week, was ap- 
propriately concluded with an in- 
formal dinner and social evening 1n 
the Technical Institute. 

As tangible reminders of the Con- 
gress a light axe, beautifully orna- 
mented with the official insignia ol 
the Congress, was given to each pat- 
ticipant in an excursion. These axes, 
very useful for light work, were 
supplied through the generosity of 
the leading axe manufacturer of 
Scandinavia. Also, every participant 
has been given a two-volume publi- 
cation which summarizes the pro 
grams of all the excursions and gives 
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4 detailed report of what transpired 
on each, so that each person can 
profit {rom all of the excursions. 
These gilts were much appreciated. 

Thus, with many felicitations and 
expressions of good will, the Ninth 
Northern Forest Congress passed in- 
to history with the conviction on 
the part of all the participants that 
it had well served its objective of 
further facilitating the progress of 
forestry in the northern countries 
and of strengthening the bonds of 
mutual interest and friendship on 
the forestry front. 

Eyes will now be turned forward 
to the next Northern Forest Con- 
gress, Which will be held in Norway 
in 1962 under the leadership of the 
new Executive Committee of the 
Union and its president, Gen.-Dir. 
Alf Langsaeter, of the Norwegian 
Forest Service. 

What are some of the impressions 
gained from the Northern Forest 
Congress that may be worth keeping 
in mind in planning other interna- 
tional forest congresses? At the risk 
of some repetition the following 
items are mentioned, not with any 
idea that they are original or would 
not be considered as a matter of 
course in planning the next world 
forestry congress, or any other inter- 
national one. Reiteration, however, 
may lend desirable emphasis. 

This Congress, as compared with 
a world forestry congress for instance, 
was on a small scale, and enjoyed 
certain advantages that could hardly 
be equalled elsewhere. It involved 
countries of very homogeneous nat- 
ural, economic, and political charac- 
teristics, and similar social concepts. 
In numbers of participants, however, 
it probably compares with most 
others. Certainly 1100 persons on 
the excursions connotes a big opera- 
tion. In any event, one general im- 
pression is that this Congress was 
planned and carried out with re- 
markable skill and careful attention 
to details that in the aggregate 
meant much to over-all smoothness 
and effectiveness. 

Great emphasis was placed on the 
excursions, and perhaps it can be 
said that their success largely deter- 
mined the success of the Congress as 
a whole. They took place before the 
general session, and so supplied a 
background of field observations 
and personal acquaintance—in other 
words, a common approach—that 
undoubtedly facilitated the general 
meeting. I believe this arrangement 
helped to sustain interest through- 
out the Congress. 

All of the excursions were of the 
same duration. They began and 
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ended at the same time, so the whole 
Congress dovetailed nicely. In a 
large country with a great variety 
of conditions, like the United States 
—especially if a set of excursions 
were to reach every important con- 
dition, as they did in the case of 
Sweden—the duration of the ex- 
cursions probably would have to 
vary. Even so, it would be possible, 
although perhaps more difficult, to 
adjust the beginning dates to the 
opening date of the general meeting 
and to the travel time from the term- 
inal points to the general meeting 
place, so that the excursions could 
precede the general meeting. 

The conduct of the excursions 
was simplified and facilitated by 
limiting each to one bus load, by 
barring the use of private cars, by 
setting the excursion fees to cover 
all necessary expenses during the 
period between the arrival at, and 
departure from, the assembly places, 
and leaving other expenses to the in- 
dividual. Detailed time schedules 
and descriptions of the conditions 
and places to be visited were pub- 
lished well in advance in a separate 
program brochure for each excur- 
sion. A comprehensive brochure 
combined, with shorter descriptions, 
all of the excursions and a map 
showing the assembly places. 

The prestige of the Congress, and 
indirectly that of forestry in general, 
was enhanced by the active partici- 
pation of men in high places, com- 
mencing with the King and the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, and including 
the Chief of the Swedish Forest 
Service and other officials of corre- 
sponding rank. Notable, too, was 
the prominence of the chairmen of 
the excursions and the excursion 
leaders. A distinctive insignia for 
the Congress appeared on all bro- 
chures and in other appropriate 
places. Tangible mementos of the 
event were given the participants. 
‘The Congress was made the occasion 
for the award by the King of the 
high honor of the Royal Order oi 
Vasa to three distinguished Scandi- 
navian foresters. 

Ladies were an important part of 
the Congress. There were seven ex- 
cursions specifically for them. And 
of course they were an essential fea- 
ture of the social events. 

Ample provision was made for the 
social, good-fellowship side of the 
Congress through the medium of 
banquets, dinners, dances, and other 
forms of entertainment. This per- 
tained to the excursions as well as 
the general meeting in Stockholm. 
On many pre-arranged occasions, 
public agencies, forest industry com- 
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FOLLOW THESE RULES: 
1. Hold your match ’till it’s cold 
—then pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 
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panies, and even individuals acted 
as hosts to excursions. 

The great advantage enjoyed by 
the Northern Forest Congress of 
having no important language 
barrier will surely have occurred to 
the reader. The Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Danish languages are so closely 
related that a citizen of one country 
can understand the other languages 
even though he may not be able to 
speak them. Moreover, Finland is a 
two-language country (Finnish and 
Swedish) and the Finns attending 
this Congress would be able to under- 
stand the others. This emphasizes 
the importance of providing expert 


interpreters for any congress where 
several languages are spoken. It 
may be relatively easy in general 
meetings where simultaneous inter- 
pretation is practicable, but it is 
equally important and far more 
dificult on excursions. Here are 
needed individual interpreters who 
know several languages. 

This Congress exemplified — the 
Scandinavian practice of associating 
various forestry events. For example, 
the timing of the Congress in rela- 
tion to St. Eric’s Fair, and the an- 
nual meetings of certain forestry-re- 
lated organizations. A more strik- 
ing illustration of this practice, 
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however, is Forest Week in Sweden, 
a well-established institution which 
deserves separate treatment. 

The world becomes more complex 
and, figuratively speaking, smaller, 
at an accelerated pace. International 
relations will continue to become 
closer and meetings more important, 
on the forestry as well as other 
fronts. A country can learn and 
profit by experience—its own and 
that of other countries. It is hoped 
that this description of the Norther 
Forest Congress will contribute to 
that end, and will also have some 
interest on its Own account. 


Earl W. Loveridge—An Appreciation 


schedules. Loveridge was repeatedly 
recognized by leaders in administra- 
tive management, and especially in 
the field of public administration, 
as an outstanding authority. 

In reviewing Loveridge’s history, 
one is constantly reminded that he 
was a man of action from the begin- 
ning of his career. As a young forest 
supervisor of the Carson National 
Forest in New Mexico, he was hand- 
ed a report by a range survey crew 
which showed that the sheep ranges 
were seriously overstocked. Earl 
went into action and reduced the 
permitted number of sheep on the 
forest from 160,000 to 80,000. On 
one division the number was cut 
from 21,000 to 1,500, without any 
appeal by the permittees to higher 
authority. Present-day administra- 
tors, confronted with similar prob- 
lems and encountering bitter oppo- 


relate to whether or not the motion could 
appropriately be acted upon, but rather 
should NRC, in approving co-operation 
with a western hemispheric conference, 
stipulate that such not be scheduled in 
1960. 

J. W. Penfold 

Secretary 

Natural Resources 

Council of America 


Sequoia and Sequoya 
Ep1Tor: 

We appreciate the reference to California 
redwood in your May issue, and the article 
about the Indian chief Sequoya. 

We hope you won’t mind if we comment 
that the reference to the Sequoia gigantea 
as the California redwood is not exactly 
in keeping with the custom of the industry 


(From page 6) 


sition, can recognize the immensity 
of such an achievement. 

Like all men of action possessed 
of challenging temperaments, Earl 
naturally ruffled many a_ feather. 
One of his early-day forest super- 
visors said to him, “You are the 
most provocative person I ever met.” 
But Loveridge seldom ruffled a 
feather that did not need to be rui- 
fled. He always had a constructive 
purpose in doing so. Complacency 
was intolerable to him because it 
negated progress. But in demanding 
progress, Earl never would have it at 
the price of riding a man down. 

Earl came up the ladder the good 
way. He got grass-roots experience 
as a lowly field assistant, as an assist- 
ant forest ranger, then with a ranger 
district of his own. From there he 
went through the echelons of forest 
supervisor, district forest inspector, 


Forest Forum 
(From page 3) 


in referring only to the Sequoia semper- 
virens as the California redwood. 

From time to time there seems to be a 
little confusion between the two species. 
The Sequoia gigantea is found only in the 
Sierra Pine Region of California and is not 
used commercially; whereas the Sequoia 
sempervirens is found along the northern 
coast of California and is the species used 
in the trade. 

The coast redwood, Sequoia sempervir- 
ens, is generally acknowledged to be the 
tallest, but not the oldest, of our native 
trees. It is exceeded in age by the Sequoia 
gigantea and also the bristlecone pine 
(Pinus aristata) . 

Fred Landenberger 

California Redwood Association 
576 Sacramento Street 

San Francisco 11, California 


and finally as an assistant chief ol 
the Forest Service. After retirement 
he went as an expert advisor in for 
estry to Colombia, Yugoslavia and 
Venezuela—truly a rich experience. 
Loveridge didn’t have to wait for 
posterity to acclaim his achieve. 
ments. Repeatedly he was hailed by 
men and organizations outside the 
Forest Service for his pioneer work 
in administrative management. What 
he did here and in promoting the 
fire control policy will perpetuate 
his name as long as there is a Forest 
Service. He may well have been the 
only man in the Department of Agri- 
culture to receive both the Superior 
Service Award (1948) and the Dis 
tinguished Service Award (1951). 
Earl always regarded himself as 
a public servant. As such, his service 
was truly noteworthy. The monu- 
ments he left behind are enduring. 





EpIror: 

I have just finished reading Mr. Ogilvie’s 
article about Sequoyah in the May issue ol 
AMERICAN Forests. 

To me it is unfortunate that more com- 
plete information was not given. I believe 
you will find the preferred spelling of his 
name is as given above. Also, the birth- 
place was Ft. Loudon, not Ft. London. . - 

Sequoyah’s last home, in Oklahoma, is 
preserved as a memorial. 

Donald E. Stauffer 
Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board 
Division of Forestry 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(According to Webster’s International 
Dictionary, unabridged edition, _ the 
name of the inventor of the Cherokee 


syllabary is spelled SEQUOYA.—ED.) 
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He Loved Trees 


(From page 8) 


willing to make a sacrifice to secure 


; Van Name never sought personal 
recognition for his part in success- 
ful preservation campaigns, and he 
rarely got it. This fact was well ex- 
pressed by Irving Brant, with whom 
he worked closely on the Emergency 
Conservation Committee of New 
York. In a letter to the New York 
Times shortly after Van Name’s 
death, Brant said of him, “When 
great and lifelong service to the pub- 
lic is combined with self-effacement, 
it is possible for a man to depart 
from this earth so quietly that hardly 
anybody knows what he has done for 
those who remain behind.” 

Interestingly, in his professional 
career Van Name had little to do 
with the trees and forests that he 
loved so well. For the greater part 
of his adult life he was an inverte- 
brate zoologist on the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, where he special- 
ized in marine research. On expedi- 
tions along the coast of California, 
the west coast of Central America, 
in the Philippines and other islands 
of the Pacific, he made outstanding 
collections of small sea animals. His 
studies of these organisms resulted 
in valuable new knowledge of the 
waters and sea currents which sup- 
port them. 

Born in New Haven, Connecticut, 
Van Name was graduated from Yale, 
where he received his doctorate in 
zoology in 1898. After a brief period 
ol teaching at his alma mater, he was 
for six years an editor for zoology 
and general biology with Webster’s 
International Dictionaries. From 
1910 to 1916, he was employed at 
the New York State Museum in 
Albany, and in 1917 joined the staff 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History as an assistant in the De- 
partment of Invertebrate Zoology. 
When he retired from active service 
in 1942, he was an Associate Curator 
of Lower Invertebrates, and from 
that time until his death he held the 
title of Associate Curator Emeritus 
in the museum’s Department of 
Fishes and Aquatic Biology. 

Although officially retired, he re- 
mained at the museum through the 
War years, devoting his energies to 
the defense, not only of forests, but 
of many forms of threatened wildlife. 
A newspaper or magazine article ad- 
vocating the use of steel traps never 


failed to evoke from him an angry 
letter of protest. He attacked numer- 
ous programs involving insecticides 
and predator poisons for their in- 
discriminate effects on entire ecolo- 
gical communities. He deplored the 
bounties paid on eagles in Alaska, 
holding that they threatened with 
extinction the bald eagle, our na- 
tional emblem. He pleaded for the 
establishment of a sanctuary for the 
Alaska brown bear. 

As late as 1954, he was still main- 
taining his vigilance over the na- 
tional parks, bitterly inveighing 
against a proposal to do some lum- 
bering in Olympic National Park. 
Later that year he suffered a hip 
fracture from which he never fully 
recovered. 

In the conservation movement as a 
whole, Van Name was considered 
something of a maverick, but his 
dedicated concern for the nation’s 
lorests earned him the deep respect 
of conservationists everywhere. Hor- 
ace Albright, former director of the 
National Park Service, spoke for 
many others when he said of Van 
Name, “I never knew a man who 
loved trees as much as he did.” 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 








McCurdy Bros. 
NURSERIES 


Spring Planting. 


McCurdy Bros. Nurseries 





START YOUR OWN TREE FARM 


Seedlings Have Built-In 
Growability that Provides Profits. 


MID-WEST’S LARGEST PINE TREE 


40 Million Highest Quality and Most Reason- 
ably Priced Seedlings on the Market for 


TREE FARMS FOR SALE— Write Dept. B 
Manton, Mich., for full information. 
Gordon McCurdy 


with 2-year-old 
Scots pine 
seedlin, 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 





Street 





City and State _.___ 
































Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 









a : - 
h submitted by Barney Sellers, Memphis, Tennessee 


Photograp 
Memphis city officials have credited The American Forestry Association with saving 
the city’s venerable swamp red oak, a Big Tree Champion, from the bulldozer. City 
street builders had decided that the street must be widened, and the tree was doomed. 
The neighborhood protested the tree’s removal, and the Commercial Appeal printed a 


poem about the tree. American Forests reprinted the poem along with a photograph of 


the huge oak. Under the deluge of requests to save the oak, the street builders i 
capitulated and built the street around the tree. The Big Tree Champion was save@. 
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All New Homelite 


New design . . . new features . . . new perform- 
ance... the Homelite 9-26 is the first all new gear 
drive chain saw built exclusively for professional 
cutters! A powerhouse, it’s built to take it... 
built to produce top earnings for you day after day. 

Its streamlined design and light weight (only 26 
pounds less bar and chain) make it easy to handle, 
easy to operate whether you’re cutting pulpwood 
or felling trees up to ten feet in diameter. You'll 
find, among the many new features that help you 
Save time and money, the dual control chain oiler 
which gives you finger-tip oiling with either hand 
-.. centered bar and pistol grip perfectly aligned 


to help you fell a tree exactly where you want it. 

For quick on-the-job service, just loosen one 
captive wing nut and the entire engine shroud is 
easily removed to expose the engine. Other new fea- 
tures include a one-piece, die-cast fuel tank and oil 
reservoir mounted on the bottom for safer and eas- 


ier filling . . . new handle bar solidly mounted to 
major castings at three points to give you maximum 
support ... choice of gear ratios, either 2.8 to 1 or 
3.5 to 1. 


If you cut wood for a living, don’t miss seeing 
the all new gear drive Homelite 9-26. Ask your 
nearby Homelite dealer for a free demonstration. 
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= Gear Drive Chain Saw 


@ Gear drive 
@ 26 pounds (less bar and 


chain) 


@ Straight blades from 
18” to 60” 


@ Plunge-cut bow — 16” 
@ Clearing bar 
© Choice of gear ratios 


AS LITTLE AS $4.95 WEEKLY AFTER SMALL DOWN-PAYMENT 


HOMELITE (|= 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4207 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
In Canada — Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Find Your 
Homelite Dealer 


ANOTHER FIRSTS. 5:50 


‘Yellow Pages’ 





Homelite bars and bow guides guaranteed for a 
full 60 days! Straight Blades: Hard Track plus 
Extra Hard Tip. Bow guides: Extra Hard Sur- 
faced all the way around! 





COST OF CLEARING? 


only *8.53 an acre with this D6! 


a of North Bend, Oregon, the Menasha Wooden 
Ware Corp. initiated a reforestation program on 1,000 
acres of logged over land. The area was hilly and heavy 
with dead logs, stumps, brush and small alder. For 
clearing sections like this, the company used a Cat D6 
Tractor with No. 6S Bulldozer and a winch pulling a 
disc harrow. The disced strips, 7 feet wide and 10 feet 
apart, were laid out on contour. Production: 1.2 acres 
an hour at the cost of only $8.53 an acre. Said Ralph 
W. Horn, Land and Timber Manager: “For size, power, 
cost and maneuverability, the D6 is tailored for this job.” 


From clearing through planting, that sums up the 
low-cost answer to any phase of reforestation—the 
right tools for the job on hand. Here the D6 proved 
itself the right power tool. Built to outwork any tractor 
of comparable size, the D6 combines high production 
and availability with low-cost operation and mainte- 
nance. For instance, its Caterpillar Engine operates 
without fouling on  economy-type diesel fuels. Its 
exclusive oil clutch delivers up to 1,500 hours without 
clutch adjustment. 


Is the D6 the best answer to your site preparation 
work? That depends entirely on the job. You may find 
that a D4, D7, D8 or D9—or a Traxcavator—serves 


your purpose best. For dollars-and-cents figures about 
their performance on all phases of reforestation, see 
your Caterpillar Dealer! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Forest site preparation 
— machine-and-method 
cost studies available 


Growing a profitable crop at the lowest possible cost calls for methods and 
machines best suited to each phase of the operation. Complete cost studies, 
compiled from actual jobs, are available on the following subjects: Stump 
Treatment; Stump Clearing and Tree Cutting; Chaining; Raking and 
Windrowing; Harrowing; Planting. For information, write Logging Section, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., or call your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 





